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How many varieties of bread did the Greeks develop ? Why was milling and 
baking so highly respected in Greece ? Who did the first baking in Rome ? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


3. BAKING AS A PROFESSION 


Next time you go into a bakery to buy a 
loaf of bread, stop a moment, then re- 
member that baking as a_ profession 
began as early as 200 B.C, 

When the Grecian ruler, Alexander, 
and his armies conquered Egypt in about 
340 B.C., the Aesceae of breadmaking 
and baking was taken back to Greece. 
The Greeks pro eeded to make some im- 
provements on the ovens first made by 
the Egyptians, and after some years 
Greek Eices developed over 50 varieties 
of bread. 

Some bakers specialized in the baking 
of bread alone, others in the making of 
cakes which contained milk and honey, 
while still others devoted all their efforts 
to making tempting pastries made with 
nuts, spices, seeds, and various flavorings 
imported from their conquered lands. 

To the westward, the Romans were 
growing in power, and in 197 B.C., Greece, 
and all her conquered lands, including 
Egypt, fell under Roman rule. Thus, 
Greeks were taken in great numbers to 
Rome to serve as slaves, bakers as well. 

Up to this time, baking in Rome had 
been the duty of the housewife. She had 
her own oven in her courtyard, Grad- 
ually, however, these private ovens gave 
way to public ovens for community use. 
And the public ovens became to the 
people of Rome what the general stores 
once were to people of our own country 





By GEORGE JARVIS 


towns — community meeting centers! 

Roman conquest continued, even into 
the Orient, and soldiers brought back 
stories about Chinese women aging much 
faster than did their own women. They 
said that part of the cause was the daily 
chore of kneading and baking bread. 

Roman women were famous for their 
beauty, and—like the women of today — 
wished to keep their youth and beauty, 
so they were quick to use their husbands’ 
information to good advantage. No longer 
would they do their own baking. They 
would, and did, patronize the new bakery 
shops being set up by slave bakers 
brought from Greece. 

We can understand wiv great numbers 
of Greeks became bakers, and why —just 
as when they were free men—they 
should be allowed as siaves to continue 
to practice their art of baking, when we 
learn that both the Greeks and the 
Romans believed that the arts of milling 
and baking were gifts of their Gods. In 
fact, our word “‘cereal’’ comes from the 
name of the Roman goddess of agri- 
culture, Ceres. The word “pantry” comes 
from the Latin word “‘panis’” meaning 
bread, which, in turn, comes from the 
name of the Greek god Pan, who watched 
over the pastures, fields, and’ flocks. 

It wasn't long before the Greeks in 
Rome stepped out of the slave class and 
into a newly created and respected pro- 
fession of baking. The Romans regulated 
the baking industry and set up guilds. 


Bakers’ rights were protected by the 
State, and bakers were recognized as 
honorable citizens. 

Baking as a profession is centuries 
old. Bread through the ages has been 
the Staff of Life. And today, penny for 
penny, enriched bread provides more of 
the things our bodies need—more gen- 
erously—than any other food. 

This year, 1951, is the 10th Anni- 
versary of enriched bread, and the en- 
richment program has been hailed by 
leading doctors, scientists, and nutri- 
tionists as one of the most significant 
contributions to better health in our 
generation. Because bread is our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic history in a 
series of sketches for your classroom 
use. If you wish reprints of Chapters | 
and 2, which appeared in the April and 
May issues of this magazine, write: 
Bakers of America Program, 20 N, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


NEXT MONTH: Bread and the 
mill wheel 
WIPO LER. 
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a new and unique resource unit on Latin-American 
interdependence for secondary school use. 


for use in your Social Studies and 
Economics classes: A visual teach- 
ing unit on inter-American trade 
and the vital role played by coffee. 
These teaching aids have been care- 
fully developed to correlate with 
your course outlines on Latin 
America and will prove invaluable 
in any discussion of exchange and 
cooperation between the Americas. 


1. The Wall Chart is generous 
in size (27” x 41”) and in full 
color. It shows, in a most un- 
usual and easy-to-remember way, 
the principal commodities ex- 
changed between North and 
Latin America. You'll find this 
chart a valuable classroom piece 
in your Social Studies or Current 
Problems classes. 


2. The Student Manual, “A 
Two-Way Street Between the 
Americas”, tells the significant 
story of the exchange of goods 
and services, interchange of 
people and ideas, and coopera- 
tion on hemisphere problems. 8 
pages in 2 colors. 


Sweeping in scope and lively in 
style, the Manual gives the student 
a personal role in the drama of inter- 
American trade. A unique border of 
dates important to both continents 
makes a running commentary along 
the bottoms of the pages. Coffee is 
used as the practical example—be- 
cause it is the major commodity in 
inter-American trade. 


You will be interested to know that the 
Chart and Student Manual have been 
tested for “teachability” and both students 
and teachers were enthusiastic. 
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...one classroom 
Wall Chart 

and as many 
Student Manuals 
as you need 

for your pupils. 
Just fill out 

the coupon. 
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WALL CHART 
27” x 41” 


in full color 


[_] Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
—~ Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 


[_] Please send me Wall Chart and ........ copies of 
Student Manual. 


Mail to: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau, Dept. S-4, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Name... 

Position 

School Name and Address 
P. O. & Zone : 


Available to Teachers and School Systems only within the U. 8. and Territories, 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brozil ° Colombia ° Costa Rica ° Cuba ° Dominican Republic 


El Salvador ° 


Guatemala ° Honduras ° Mexico ° Venezvela 





) AC Our Corner 


“Stand Up tor English.” This call 
to action will be found on page 
10-T. But what is English in today’s 
high school? Is it grammar, litera- 
ture, and composition? Or something more? 

English teacher Norman E. Hunt of West Harttord, 
Conn., makes his course broad and exciting and, as a result, 
will this month be winging south on a free round trip to 
Peru. This unexpected good luck fell into his lap when a 
student, Patricia Ann Roberts, nominated him for the Quiz 
Kids 6th annual “Best Teacher of the Year.” Her letter 
placed second among 33,000 entries. 

Before Patricia tells what it is like in Mr. Hunt's classes, 
a few details: Hunt is 35, married, father of three, gradu 
ate of Harvard and Trinity. Was credit manager for a Sears 
Roebuck store for two years. Prefers teaching. He is also 
principal of an adult night school. 

Progressive teacher Hunt uses Literary Cavalcade 

Now for Patricia’s letter 

Mr. Hunt has stressed that merely knowing our 
ABC’s will not be enough to make our after-school days 
successful, He has made us take an active interest in current 


Teacher Norman E. Hunt won a free trip to Peru. 


events and encouraged us to write our Congressmen, ex 
pressing our ideas on what should be done to secure world 


peace. | believe that this is of utmost importance, for when 


we teen-agers are really made to think, we can come up 
with some excellent ideas. 


“Most important of all, he made our entire class of college 
preparatory students investigate the aims behind our de- 
sire to go to college. Mr. Hunt required us to look into the 
fields we some day expect to enter. We had to find out what 
subjects we would have to study in college, whether our 
aptitudes were suited for such an occupation, what our 
working conditions and salary would be, the type of people 
we would work with, ete. 

“Betore making this detailed study, I had been unde 
cided on whether to go into journalism or nutrition. Now 
| have discovered that it is possible to combine these two 
fields, and I shall strive toward a career as a nutrition- 


” 


journalist, 


How about some fresh new ideas for the new 
year? This issue is filled with them—new 
teaching aids, too. Use the Master Coupon on 
poge 38-T (or coupons on the various pages) 
to stock up with what you are likely to need. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 
The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly serves 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and 
the teachers, supervisors, and ad 


monthly) contains Weekly Lesson 


ministrators; supplies current in 
formation and practical hints for 
English and social studies; pro 
vides a handy guide to books 
radio, aud.o-visual materials, new 
instructional aids, school equip 
ment, and travel opportunities 


Pion and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and monthly go free to 
teachers ordering classroom sub 
scriptions for any of the Scholastic 
group of weekly classroom maga 
zines, in quantities of 10 or more 
to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Effective September 1. 1951) 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 
School Yeor Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.06 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly, with any Scholastic weekly bound in, 
75 cents for one school year; $1 for two schoo! years. If order does not 
specify periodical desired, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will be sent. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly, 
eight times a year; single subscr.ption price $1.00. Special low com- 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 
of five or more) available on request 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except ape 147 
during schoo! holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 

class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Contents copyright, 1951, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





What Classroom Magazines Give So Much? 


EVERY WEEK SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES GIVE ALL THIS AND MUCH MORE— 


WORLD AFFAIRS — Articles dealing with problems in the rapidly Anca 
world of affairs. Subjects, chosen for timeliness and importance, are integrate 
with historic backgrounds, illustrated with photos. maps, pictorial charts. — 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS — Weekly articles turn the spotlight on an issue before 
Congress, an economic, political or social question of current interest, or a 
problem of state or local government. 





NEWS ROUND-UP 
unbiased interpretation of the facts behind it. 


PRO AND CON DISCUSSION 
the day in which all sides are presented, encourage original thinking on the 
part of the students and develop critical judgment 


YOU AND ECONOMICS - In every issue an economic term in the news of the| 
week is explained in easy-to-understand language - 


MORAL MESSAGE OF THE WEEK 


news who have a moral or spiritual me-sage for the youth of today. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION — Help tor young people in dealing with per- 
sonal and social problems, acquiring emotional maturity, guidance to all- 
round good citizenship. - 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF SCHOOL Practical advice on adjusting to 
school. Typical subjecis: relations with classmates, personal goals, how to 
write themes, prepare reports. tips on writing, -peaking,. listening. -_ 





HOW TO STUDY 


time, taking notes, using the dictionary, taking Jireciion- 


HELP IN BETTER READING — Three or four pages allotted each week to Genel 
oping basic skill in reading. Stories highly appealing to students are used as 
speed tests, with comprehension tests and pronunciation exercises. 


4 


SHORT STORIES — Specially selected for literary merit and appeal to students > 


LIVING CULTURE OF TODAY — Caretully -elected examples from the best of 
modern authors to balance the classical: plays, short sturies, condensed novels, 
poetry, humor, biographical sketches of contemporary authors ~ 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG WRITERS — Student contributions in poetry, 
short stories, essays, humor, etc. In addition to the thrill of seeing their work 
in print, budding authors get valuable encouragement to spur them on to 
further creative effort. on 


IMPORTANT FREE SUPPLEMENTS — These specially prepared. separately 

bound, 32-page supplements, covering subjects of vital importance today are 

included with subscriptions at no extra cost: KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 

WORLD NEWS, AVENUES TO WORLD PEACE, AMERICAN SC HOOLS | 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS AND PURPOSES. 





The latest news is reviewed each week, together with an| a 


Interviews with people prominent in the| = 


oy 


Weekly debates on some controversial issue of = 
\ es 
ee 


j/ Y 
‘ 
Valuable help in developing good study habits, budgeting | / Ny 
xt - 
/ Fs 
ee, “= 


NOTE: Subjects shown as ap- 
pearing in more than one 


magazine are non duplicating. 


Each magazine is specially 
written and edited for the par- 
ticular course and grade level 
to which it applies. 





Social Studies 
Grades 6-8 


Social Studies 
Grades 9-10 


Social Studies 
Grades 11-12 


Grades 9-12 


English 
Grades 10-12 


Also Scholastic Teacher, Teen-Age Book Club, Scholastic Book Service, Valuable Teaching Aids 


For free samples of all publications and information, write to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





‘ENEMY’ HIT am 


Certain Critics of Schools 
Target of Counterattack 


Who is tossing the “mud” at 
public 
rising to 
The 


pressure 


education? Educators 
fight back 
“enemy various 
groups with 
axes to grind 

Main ax grinders are identi 
fied in Sept. McCall's maga 
zine's “Who's Trying to Ruin 
Our Schools?” as “Dr.” Allen 
Zoll, whose mythical Ph.D. is 


answer 
small 
special 


said to be from an ex-convict- | 


run “diploma mill”; Maj. Gen 
Amos A. Fries (Ket.); Mrs. Lu 
cille Cardin Crain, With thei: 
organizations—National Council 
for American Ed., Friends of the 
Public Schools, Education Ke 
view—they lead the “attack 
not aimed at the improvement 
of free education 
destruction.” 

In American Education Un 
der Fire, issued by the Anti- 
Defamation League, N. Y. U.'s 


Ernest O. Melby tells the whole | 


story of the “phony three-K 


fight.” 


NEA warns that “organized 


propaganda against public edu- | 


cation” is on the upswing. NEA 
documents the trend with The 
Pasadena Story, findings of its 
investigation of the 


Chicago Thnes 
Un-American Activity 


Bias Issue Up in A. F. T. 

Grano Rarpws: Delegates of 
the A. F. T. (American Fed- 
eration of Teachers), A. F. L., 
took up the question of racial 


| discrimination in their own or- 


but at its | 





Willard | 


Goslin case, NEA’s report con- | 


chides that the issue is not a 
simple one but came to a head 
because of “events, personali- 
ties, and pressures.” Pasadena, 
meanwhile, is righting its badly 
listing school ship. Next test 
comes in January, when a new 
superintendent is to be elected 


SALARY NEWS 
Where 
stand in 


teacher salaries 
confused atmos- 


do 
the 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


phere created by a weak price- | 


bill 


control and 


Washington | 


hints that wage curbs will be | 


relaxed? 

Are teacher 
frozen? Salary 
Board says they are NOT con- 
trolled. 

Will they rise? They are 
about to in New York City 
from $6,050 top to $6,500 for 
high school teachers 

Yet, says NEA April salary 
bulletin Teachers are less 
well off in relation to the em- 
ployed persons in general than 
they were ten years ago.” 


salaries now 


ganization. 

They resolved to bar in fu- 
ture any group that practices 
segregation. Another resolution 
directs 44 locals, mostly in the 
South, to work toward elimina- 
tion of color barriers, 


New Officers 


J. Noel Deutschner, Tarry- 
town (N. Y.), Asst. Dir. of Ed., 
N. A. M. 

John Richards, Wayne Univ., 
Special Asst. for Ed., Army. 

Mary Condon, Helena 
(Mont.), chairman of Treasury 
Dept.’s Natl Adv. Comm. on 
School Savings 

In NEA: J. Cloyd Miller, 
Mrs. Sarah C, Caldwell, 
first v. p.; KR. B. Marston, mem- 
bership div. head; James L. 
McCaskill, legislation dir. 


pres., 





GRAMMARWOCKY 


“Roop is roop and glink 
is glink, and never the rin- 
kum shall mell.” 

Nonsense? Not entirely. 
Dr. Aileen Kitchin of Co- 
lumbia’s Teachers College 
says it is easier to analyze 
English grammatical forms 
when meaning is left out. 

Or as one of her’ stu- 
dents puts it: 

“To mulka big- 
aquonks, the leaful cram- 
bler must cramble leafully.” 


these 











IS IT EXTRA? 


It is and it isn’t—that work in 
addition to classroom teaching 
called “extra-curricular.” 

It is a regular part of the 
teaching day, New York State 
Department of Education re- 
cently informed local school 
boards, Hours spent in extra- 
curricular activities can be set 
forth—and required of teachers: 
“The day in which the concept 


was held that teachers’ duties | 
in- | 
struction has long since passed.” | 
word “extra-curricular” | 


were limited to classroom 


Is the 
obsolete? Yes, says Dr. Lennox 
Grey of Columbia's Teachers 
College, who proposes “co- 
curricular.” 


No, it isn’t a regular part of | 


the teaching day, claim New 
York City teachers, making a 
for “maintaining profes- 
sional standards of working con- 
ditions.” At San Francisco the 
N. Y. delegates called for com- 
pensation for “any increase in 
the normal school day.” 


case 


TOP FILM TIPS HAT TO ROLE OF TEACHERS 


Once again a top-notch film— 
People Will Talk, by 
winning Joseph L. Mankiewicz 

tips its hat to teaching. Starred 


are Cary Grant (Dr. Praetorius), | 


| and Jeanne Crain (Deborah). 


Stabilization | 


farm 
father 


talk 


During a visit to the 
owned by Deborah's 
(Sidney Blackmer), the 


turns to income tax deductions | 


for “depletion and deprecia- 
tion,’ 

Dr. Praetorius: One thing 
about teachers, and writers, and 
such. They bother 
with their income tax than farm- 
ers and oil-well owners— 

John: That so? Why? 


Dr. Praetorius: Because their 


hav e less 


Oscar- | 


equipment is talent and a highly 
developed mind. And when they 
run down—and don't work so 


| good as they did—the depletion | 
| and depreciation can’t be writ- 


ten off the income tax. 


| workers 
| clusion: 


Are Non-School 
Jobs Better? 


Teaching Fares Quite Well 
In Survey of Comparisons 


Are salary plums really riper 
on the other side of the job 
fence? Not so much riper, ac- 
cording to a study ordered by 
the White Plains (N. Y.) Board 
of Education. 

Barrington Associates of N. Y. 
compared 2,823 school jobs with 
those of engineers, scientists, 
writers, lawyers, clergymen, 
nurses, and other college trained 
in corporations. Con- 
Teachers earn $4,555 
yearly against non-school aver- 
age of $4,947, in the two sam- 
ple groups studied. 

“One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of school employment,” 
says the report, is job and sal- 
ary security—especially — tradi- 
tional automatic increments. “No 
other vocation surveyed exceeds 
school employment in this re- 
spect.” Add the advantage of 
fewer total working hours (1,729 
including time on extra-curricu- 
lar activities vs. 1,875 in corpo- 
ration jobs) and the nine-month 
vs. 50-week year. 

Nevertheless, $380 per year 
increases for White Plains teach- 
ers were recommended. This 
would raise minimum pay to 
$3,000, maximum to $6,105, 
compared to a national 1950 
average of $3,080. 


Dates To Watch 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3. Conf. of 
Supts., Dallas. 

Oct. 21-27. 
Week. 

Oct. 23-25. Meeting on Adult 
Education, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 1-3. Conf. on School 
Bus Standards, Washington. 

Nov. 11-17. Edu- 
cation Week. 


United Nations 


American 


Died: George F. Zook, re- 


| tired president, American Coun- 
| cil on Education. 


Matta: W. O. T. P. ( World 
Organization of the Teaching 
Profession) voted to support 
creation of a new World Con- 
federation of Organizations of 


' the Teaching Profession. 





WHAT’S IN 
A. PICTURE? 


Exciting new topics 
for oral reports! 


Srom LIFE, May 1, 1950, by Jenaro Olivares 


H' RE'S an approach to oral reports that’s bound to only in research and speaking, but in broader think- 
. win new interest and enthusiasm from your stu- ing and understanding. 

Gents. This picture is one of a special series, covering all 
types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to 
Suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of images and 
emotions which pictures have the power to evoke. 


Hold up this dramatic picture of a wounded matador 
being carried from the bull ring. Tell your class that 
it is an actual photograph taken in Mexico City in 
1950. Ask them to look at it carefully. Wait till they 
discover the furtive pickpocket. Let them absorb all 
the details. 


If you would like to receive, without charge, a 
portfolio of LIFE-size reprints of this series—plus 
complete classroom suggestions for oral reports, 
Then ask them to suggest topics for oral reports, theme-writing, and vocabulary-building—send in the 
related to the picture: the sport of bullfighting—re- coupon below. 
cent laws regulating the use of bulls . . . traditional 
Spanish and Mexican costumes . . . the tactics of pick- 
pockets and how to guard against them. Miss Jean Bargos, Educatioral Service, Dept. $-91 


Rens LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
You can add to their list: other sports such as jai 


alai . . . the national games of England, Scotland, 
other countries . . . summary of book or movie on 
bullfighting . . . sports involving animals . . . store 
detectives and their jobs . . . the reliability of witnesses 
at crimes . . . climate, geography, products, etc., of 
Spain or Mexico. 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's 
in a Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. 
Please send me reprints of pictures which have appeared 
to date —and future releases at regular intervals. 








Let students choose their topics, or assign them. — west i 
See if the results aren't some of the best you've ever 
heard . . . reports based on an actual picture of life as 
it is lived today .. . reports that are an experience not 





Address 
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City Zone.____State 





--- fo see life... to see the world... to eyewitness great events [ | F F 





By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


Geography for WHAT? 


HOULD college students be expected 
xJ to know that the Soo Canal is in 
Michigan? Only one college student in 
four does, according to a recent survey- 
test conducted by the New York Times. 
Can you name four of the top seven 
U. S. imports in dollar value? Only 1.5 
per cent of those tested could. Sixteen 
per cent of this student group, which 
included 2,444 college freshmen and 
2,308 upper-classmen, knew that one 
degree of latitude covers 70 miles. 
Forty-six per cent could approximate 
U. S. population as 150,000,000. The 


majority confused millions and billions. 
Of the upper-classmen only 7 of 2,308 
could name countries bordering Yugo- 
slavia. 

These and other questions—30 in all— 
constituted a test prepared by Samuel 
van Valkenburg, director, Graduate 
School of Geography at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., for the New York 
Times. Test items were checked, the 
Times reports, by members of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers. 
“American college students,” writes 
Benjamin Fine (New York Times, June 





High School Principal in Salem Stocks 


M. S. Greer, principal from Paducah, Ky., tries out Puritan justice at 
the early colonial village restoration in Salem, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Greer 





were members of the Origins of New England two-week field course 
conducted by Boston University and sponsored by Scholastic Teacher. 
The course included visits to the homes of Emerson, Longfellow, the 
Alcotts, Thoreau’s study, and the House of Seven Gables. After a week 
of lectures and travel in the Boston area, the group took a 550-mile circle 
tour of New England, including the Goyette Museum (early crafts) at 
Peterborough, N. H.; the restored Vermont town of Weston; Bennington, 
historic Deerfield; Mystic (Conn.) Marine Museum with its old whaling 
ships, and ending at Sturbridge Village. They dined at the Wayside Inn 
and other famous hostelries, stopped overnight at old Pettibone Tavern 
Prof, Franklin Roberts conducted the course. “History has come alive for 
me,” says Beatrice Cobb of Malden, Mass. “I think that must happen 
before we can make it come alive for our pupils. I will long remember 


the fun of it, too; how we sang on the bus, the square dince, the won- 


derful food, especially the shore dinner in old Marblehead, and the Town 
Meeting on the last night.” It is likely that the course will be repeated 
next summer, 








11, 1951), “know shockingly little about 
the geography of this country. They 
know even less about the world.” Geog- 
raphy, the report concludes, is a for 
gotten subject in colleges, either because 
it is not regarded as important or else 
because college students are expected to 
have acquired the necessary knowledge 
in elementary and secondary schools. 


Letters to the Times 


Publication of these findings brought 
many letters to the Times. Robert Hop- 
pock of New York University wrote: 

“So I don’t know that one degree of 
latitude covers 70 miles. I've lived for 
49 years without any great pain from 
my ignorance of that fact, and I cannot 
recall a single occasion in which the in- 
formation would have been of the 
slightest value to me.... An educated 
man is a man who knows where to find 
such facts as these when ind if he needs 
them.” 

George B. Cressey, Department of 
Geography at Syracuse University: 

“The New York Times and Professor 
van Valkenburg are to be commended 
for documenting our appalling factual 
ignorance. Few other civilized nations 
are so geographically illiterate. One may 
quibble about detailed facts, but with 
out some numerical concept of how our 
population stacks up with that of the 
U.S.S.R., or of what our strategic im 
ports must be, or as to the extent of our 
natural wealth, no citizen can be en- 
titled to opinions on public policy.” 

One fruitful comment 
Florence L. C. Kitchelt 
Conn. : 

“Almost every household hangs a 
calendar on a wall. Many a kitchen 
sports three from the local merchants. 
Where is the enterprising publisher who 
will print a series of twelve maps, like 
a large calendar?. .” 

All of these letter writers would 
agree, it appears, that the understand- 
ing and meaning of geographic concepts 
and data are the primary aims of geog- 
raphy teaching and should be objectives 
of good teaching in the social studies. 
Understanding, teachers know, comes 
not alone from mastery of isolated facts 
for test purposes, but rather from re- 
peated exposure to information related 
to experience and comprehension with- 
in the grasp of the learner. Which indi- 

(Continued on page 28-T) 
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Watch Your Boys and Girls Learn Faster 
... Practicing the A-B-C’s of Food 


Better diet brings better health, more alert Even though you have a food program in 
minds ... easier teaching—and new satis- your class or school, you may find help in 
faction! Surveys show that 5 of every 10 Wheat Flour Institute materials. Use them 
children fail to eat properly. With teacher's in food study or as a fresh approach to 
help, eating habits will improve ... your many other subjects. They meet highest 
chance for real service. education and nutrition standards. 


MAIL TODAY=—FREE MATERIALS 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Department S-9, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge complete details on your 
teaching aids and materials for an integrated program of foods and nutri- 
tion education at different grade levels. | am a teacher in: (Please check ) 


Costs (J Elementary grades (_] Junior High ["] High School 
$0 LITTLE (_] Please send me the full color chart illustrated above. 


Nome___ 
School Address 
City and Zone__ 

















By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


Stand Up for English! 


“BN A WAR of ideas the language 

arts are most important,” Dora V 
Smith told an audience of English 
teachers. Amen! 

Too often we do not tell parents, 
administrators, and other teachers how 
important our subject is. Consequently, 
in some school systems and in some 
recent educational texts the teaching of 
English has been made a minor divi- 
sion in a large scale operation of an en- 
larged social studies program and an 
expanded guidance program which in- 
cludes almost everything from “how to 
get along with your parents” to “how 
to be a baby sitter.” 

We hold no objections to these ex 
pansions. However, we do feel strongly 
that this is not the time to relegate the 
most important subject in the curricu 
lum to a secondary position. Instead of 
cutting down on the time to be spent 
in the English classroom, the adminis 
trators should be thinking of adding 
time for it. Instead of passing English 
classes to anv subject teacher who has 
a free period they should insist on hav 
ing well-trained English teachers for 
every Engl'sh class. 

How English teachers 


can every- 


where do something during the 1951-2 
school year to prove that English is 
most important? Here are some sug- 
gestions 

1. Do the best possible job in your 
own classroom. Nothing is more effec- 
tive than excellent teaching. Every poor 
teaching job reflects upon the standing 
of all other English teachers. 

2. Show your fellow teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents 
what is being done in your English 
classes. If they do not visit your classes, 
bring outstanding work to them.* Dis- 
cuss alumni of your class or of another 
teacher's class who have made their 
mark in English after graduation. Praise 
vour fellow English teachers’ accom- 
plishments 

3. Object when unqualified teachers 
are assigned English classes. This need 
not take the form of an explosive pro- 
test, but even a hint dropped to the 
supervisor or principal may bear fruit. 
Make it clear that you do not object 
to the person; you just want to have a 


*Recognition for achievements of the 
English program often come through stu- 
dent participation in Scholastic Writing 
Awards. Teachers can make a point of 
submitting the most promising written 
work of their students. 


To Be Alive Professionally... 


Written at the invitation of Scholastic Teacher 


Of the many reasons for becoming a member of 
the National Council of Teachers of English,*® three 


seem to me to be pre-eminent 


First, to those we teach, whether in kindergarten 


or college, we are obligated to be alive profession- 


ally and to be aware of the finest and freshest things 
about the business of teaching English 


Second, to our colleagues in the ‘eaching profession, we are obli- 


gated to be professionally-minded and to help maintain a high respect 


for the work which we do. 


Third, amid the pressures and tensions that accompany the business 


of teaching today, we owe ourselves the right to learn how others are 


meeting and solving problems just like our own. 


To be sure, there are many good teachers of English not among the 


Council members, but good as they are, | have no doubt that everyone 


of them would be better were they active members of the Council. 


*For information write NCTE Hdq., 211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, IIL. 
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Paut FARMER 
President, National Council 
of Teachers of English 
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qualitied person who is really interested 
in teaching English. 

4. Urge curriculum workshops to use 
English as a core about which to group 
subject materials. 

5. When a discussion regarding the 
cutting of English time is raised, point 
out that more time should be devoted 
to the subject and that schools now 
often schedule a conference period for 
English teachers. This period is used by 
the teachers for individual conferences 
about writing, speech, and reading. 

6. Work toward smaller class size if 
your school tends to overload English 
classes. Cite educational writers and 
show how English requires individual 
help on many occasions. 

7. Belong to professional organiza- 
tions of English teachers. Be certain 
that your local, state, and national or- 
ganizations nominate and elect persons 
who are interested primarily in the 
teaching of English. English teachers 
cannot afford to have leaders who are 
not genuinely interested in them and 
their welfare 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Syracuse Meeting 


“Get out of the way of the development 
of your students who want to be poets,” 
Mark Van Doren told the N. Y. State 
Council of Teachers of English at a meet- 
ing in Syracuse, N. Y. “Tell students that 
what they write today is not important 
it is almost impossible for a very young 
person to write a very good poem,” Dr 
Van Doren said. “The test of a poet is his 
ability to understand and feel important 
things and then tell about them interest 
ingly. That is why good poets get better 
as they grow older.” 

New York State has revised its twelfth 
urade English program, said George W 
Norvell, New York State English super- 
Instead of continuing an intensive 
course in composition and grammar into 
the twelfth grade, schools in the state will 
emphasize the improvement of reading 
skiils and habits, use of periodicals, and 
the value of communication, listening, and 
observation. 

Values of the state examination in Eng- 
lish were questioned by Richard K. Corbin 
of Peekskill. “The situation for which the 
Regents (state examination) was designed 
no longer exists,” he declared. “The super- 
visory function might better be accom- 
plished through workshops and reliable 
achievement tests to help the English 
teacher. . . . The present system empha- 
sizes false values and discourages initiative 

(Continued on page 30-T) 
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Dinner with Buffalo Bill 


Young Bill €ody and his pal, Dave Phillips, hoped to make their fortune 
by going West to trap beaver. They bought some oxen and a small covered 
wagon. Into it they loaded their equipment and a supply of food. Finally 
the boys reached a fork of the Republican River. Here they camped before 


a cave. 


Bill: This looks like a good spot for trapping. 
These are beaver signs, so there must be 
dams around here. 


Dave: Here are mink and otter tracks in 
the mud. 


Bill: Let’s stay here a while and try our luck. 

Dave: | guess we can live in this cave. 

Bill: We'll dig it out a little larger, and store 
our supplies in the rear. 

Dave: Think we can build a fireplace? 

Bill: There are plenty of flat stones and good 
clay. 

Days later, we find the boys seated before the 

fireplace. 

Bill: Chimney draws swell! Now we can 
cook indoors. 

Dave: Am I hungry! What do we have to eat? 

Bill: We have smoked ham and bacon. 

Dave: And we can bake a few potatoes. 

Bill: I learned a trick for baking bread from 
some old trappers. Roll the dough around 


the end of a stick and hold it over the 
fire until it’s done. 


Dave: Sounds good! I'll start the coffee. 


Bill: For dessert, we can have baked apples. 
I 


Dave: Wonder what the folks at home are 
having for dinner? 


4 


Bill: Perhaps they have bean soup. 


Dave: And they may be eating roast beef, 
or maybe chicken with corn-on-the-cob 

Bill: Or with succotash, or turnips and 
carrots. 

Dave: Maybe my mother made one of her 
pumpkin pies. 

Bill: Maybe my folks are having wild black- 
berries or huckleberries. They grow out- 
side our door! 

Dave: Not getting homesick, are you, Bill? 


Bill: Of course not. Let’s eat and get to bed. 


In spite of hardships, Bill and Dave had a 
profitable winter. When they took their trap 
lines up in the spring, they headed home with 
about $1500 worth of prime pelts baled up in 
their wagon. 





If you were to go on a trapping trip today, 
you could take the same foods that Buffalo 
Bill did—they’re all available in cans on your 
grocer’s shelf. 


A PLAYLET 


TIME: Autumn, 1859 
PLACE: The Western Plains 


CAST: Buffalo Bill 
Dave Phillips 


Bacon Ham 
Potatoes 


Coffee Apples 


You could take all the other foods Buffalo 
Bill and his friend missed, too. 


Bean Soup 
Roast Beef 
Roast Chicken 
Corn-on-the-cob 


Turnips 
Carrots 
Pumpkin 
Blackberries 


Succotash Huckleberries 


Life in those days was much harder than it 
is now. One example of our better way of 
living today is food in cans. To bring this 
food to you in ever-increasing abundance, 
the American Can Company supplies the 
nation’s canners an endless variety of the 
cans you see on your grocer’s shelf. 

Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for 
class use will be sent on your request. 
Address: Home Economics Section, Ameri- 


can Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


Containers—To Help People Live Better 





Filmstrip 
| lectures 


Timely! Practical! On free loan! 


Dramatize your teaching of Money Man- 
agement and Better Buymanship with 
Household Finance Corporation's inter- 
esting, informative filmstrip lectures. The 
silent filmstrip requires a 35-mm projector 
In addition, you get a prepared talk to 
read as pictures are shown, and directions 
Free on loan for one week. Return postage 
is your only cost. Reserve at least three 
weeks in advance 

PAE SSS Pe pe -_ 


| Cheek fimstrips you went: Date wanted: 


Budgeting for Better Living (black and 
white.) How one family developed a 
budget. 108 frames. 25 minutes. 

f | Mrs Consumer Considers Credit 
(black and white.) Explains consumer 
credit. 105 frames. 32 minutes 

f | Buy Words (black and white). Tech- 
niques of buying and how to become a 
skillful shopper. 18 frames. 18 minutes. 
| Dressing Well Is a Game (black and 
white) ows how to achieve a satisfac 
tory wardrobe for the family. 77 frames. 

18 minutes. seit 
Take Time to Make Time (black and 
white). Principles of motion and time 
study apphed to homemaking. 85 frames. 
26 minutes. —_ 
How Does She Do It? (black and white). 
Motion and ume study of cleaning a re- 
frigerator. 130 frames. 22 minutes. —_a 
Spending Your Food Dollars (black 
and white). How to buy food. 78 frames. 
25 minutes. 
Buying Processed Foods (in color). 
How to buy flours, cereals, canned and 
frozen foods, 99 frames. 12 minutes. 
Buying Dairy Products, Pood Fats and 
Oils (in color), Describes forms and 
quanties, 45 frames. 12 minutes. 
Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry and Eggs 
(im color). Identihes cuts and forms. 
Discusses quality characteristics. 54 
frames. 15 minutes, 
Buying Fruits and Vegetables (in col 
or). Emphasizes quality factors. 52 
frames. 15 minutes, theta 

Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Ill 


ST 9-51 


Please send filmstrip lectures checked on loan 
for one week. | have listed dates for which 
I want them. I will pay return postage 
Name 

School or 

Organization 


Address 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CRMC TAME 


| Ten Years of Enrichment 
| Benefits Nation 


BETTER 
BREAD 


First in a series to bring educators up 
to date on recent developments in 
U. §. industry. Baking counts itself 
America’s biggest unit in the 44-billion- 
dollar food industry; tops in number of 
employees; largest payroll. Forty years 
ago 95 per cent of all bread was 
baked at home; today 90 per cent 
comes from bakeries. Most is enriched. 


TMNHIS is the tenth anniversary of na- 

tion-wide enrichment of bread. In a 
brief period we have seen a nutrition 
revolution spreading through the world. 
Prior to World War II leading bakers 
in this country had started to enrich 
white bread. So many bakers followed 
suit that voluntary enrichment of bread 
was practically universal by the time 
War Food Order No. 1 made it manda- 
tory. 

Based on nutritional status surveys of 
parts of our population, the Federal 
government determined the nutrients 
and levels of the enrichment ingredi- 
ents. Nutrients which were known to 
be inadequate in many diets were des- 
ignated. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and iron were added to bread and flour 
because they were considered to be 
suitable carriers. 

In isolated countries where the vast 
majority of the people are unable to 
select from a variety of foods, it is com- 
paratively easy to determine the influ- 
ence of introduced nutrients on the 
health of the population. In the United 
States where we enjoy wide choice of 
foods, a controlled study becomes quite 
impossible. Nevertheless, in our own 
country several eminent medical au- 
thorities report a decrease in the inci- 
dence of nutritional deficiency diseases 
concurrent with enrichment 

Health benefits derived from enrich- 
ment of dietary staples have been meas- 
ured in other countries. In Newfound- 
land vitamin deficiency diseases at- 
tributable to inadequate amounts of 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin were 
markedly decreased within four years of 
the institution of an enrichment pro- 
gram. Enrichment of rice in Bataan 
achieved a 67.3 per cent decrease in 
the beriberi death rate within the first 


Courtesy Weissner Studio, N.Y. 
Most commercially made bread— 
like this—is vitamin-enriched. 


year of the experiment. This mortality 
rate dropped to zero during the second 
year of the program. 

Since the end of World War II, 26 
states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Ja 
maica have enacted enrichment legisla- 
tion. Surveys indicate that 80 per cent 
of commercially produced bread is en- 
riched. The baking industry continues 
voluntarily to enrich its products. 

After the inauguration of the enrich- 
ment program, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture calculated our per capita 
nutrient supply and found that enrich- 
ment alone increased the specific nutri- 
ents as follows: thiamine, 27 per cent; 
riboflavin, 13 per cent; niacin, 19 per 
cent; and iron, 18 per cent. Although 
the mineral, calcium, is not among the 
mandatory enrichment ingredients, en- 
riched white bread contains significant 
amounts: of that nutrient. Laboratory 
analyses have demonstrated that com 
mercially made white bread contains 
slightly more than 400 milligrams of 
calcium per pound. Milk contributes 
about one-third of this amount. 

Much attention has been focused on 
the effect of enrichment on the use of 
milk in commercial bread formulas. It 
has been considered by some that the 
enrichment ingredients might be used 
to supplant nonfat milk solids which 
contribute to the nutritive value of 
white bread. A nation-wide survey con- 
ducted by the University of Wisconsin 
showed that bakers use an average of 
4 per cent nonfat milk solids in bread. 

Today our populace is healthier and 
better fed than it was ten years ago. 
Medical and nutrition authorities have 
attributed much of this improvement in 
health to the enrichment program. 


Scholastic Teacher — for sources of teaching 
aids on food industry. 





No matter how you look at it- 




















More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





=~ it takes a lot of coal! 


ft ee 


Almost everything America builds—wears 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don't 
forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 


and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student's interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 
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Bitumi Coal | 





‘ titute, Educ. Dept. ST 

i Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

i Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free 

1 teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not 

| only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies 

i of items available for classroom distribution, including the 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 

| the latest U.S.A. Coal Map 

; PLEAGE PRINT 


Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most Name 


economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years ago! 
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South Africa 
Bakes 
a Cake 


for Guests 


| bey think of taking a trip—or should 
we say safari—to South Africa? On 
the map it curves like a great horn of 
plenty, and that it is—overflowing with 
summer or sabbatical enticements for 
the traveler, especially this coming year 
when Cape Town invites all to its 300th 
birthday celebration. 

Farrell Line ships can take you direct 
to Cape Town, 17 days by cargo vessel 
or liner. Tarry long enough to enjoy the 
cake and festivities. You will want to 
tarry because Cape Town prides itself 
on a California climate. Then here are 
our recommendations: Take the five- 
day bus trip along South Africa’s Riviera 
up the east coast to Durban. Bus rates 
average 4 to 5 cents per with 
lodging and meals. 

You can arrange for an eight-day 
world-famous excursion at Durban. This 
auto jaunt will carry you up toward the 
“open end” of the horn of plenty. Be 
sure you have enough film to snap thun 
dering herds of giraffe, ponderous ele 
phants, sly leopards, and the like at 
Kruger National Park, the world’s larg 
est unfenced zoo, Zululand 
will probably garishly- 
garbed natives dancing to throbbing 


mile 


In nearby 


you witness 


tunes. Your excursion ends at Johannes- 
burg, inland capital of Africa’s U. S. A. 
(Union of South Africa). (To this “City 
Built on Gold” the Pan American World 
Airways flies thrice weekly from New 
York, via Lisbon, in about 47 hours.) 

By all means don’t overlook the 
world’s largest diamond mine at Kim- 
berley, in the center of the horn. It’s an 
overnight train trip to the “Big Hole” 
from Johannesburg. You can return the 
same day and spend some time shop- 
ping and resting. Don’t brace yourself 
for language difficulties; there aren't 
any. English is widespread although 
Afrikaans, a Dutch-descended language, 
is also common. After you catch your 
breath your best bet is to wing out of 
the horn’s “open end” to Niagara’s big 
sister, Victoria Falls, three hours north. 

From the Falls you can fly to “Hem- 
ingway country” in East Africa in 14 
hours. Nairobi is your destination; Mt. 
Kilimanjaro one of your prime attrac 
tions. Since this is big game territory 
vou have another excuse for being well- 
stocked with film. Arrangements can be 
made here to join a sight-seeing jungle 
safari, as a Scholastic Teacher corre- 
spondent did last August. “Every day 


Courtesy, South African Railways 


brings forth wonderful stories and ad- 
ventures,” Mable Martin wrote us. 
Watch for this Illinois teacher's forth- 
coming article on her ten-thousand-mile 
journey to the Belgian Congo. 

Accommodations in South Africa are 
moderately priced from $2 to $5 per 
day, meals included. You can bring as 
much currency as you want; $2.80 buys 
a South African pound. As for clothing, 
you need nothing heavier than a top- 
coat, but you should bring along a rain- 
coat to play it safe. The country’s May 
to-August winter is rather mild. 

Farrell Lines, 26 Beaver Street, New 
York City, will take care of ship arrange 
ments. Should you like to put all plan 
ning in expert hands, this company 
offers a no-problem 56-day tour, in 
cluding South African stops we have 
mentioned as well as other choice attrac 
tions, for $2,000-$2,600. For those who 
wish to see more of Africa we suggest 
the following: Fly from Nairobi to Khar 
toum in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Go up 
the Nile by steamer to Cairo. Both legs 
take some four and a half days. At Cairo 
choose any of a fistful of planes flying 
via European capitals to New York, 42 
hours away. 





Ay Ay | 
ravel TIPS 


ANY would-be travelers feel they 
need Captain Kidd’s pile of treasure 
before they take a trans-Atlantic vaca- 
cation. We learned this summer that it 
“ain't For $800 we 
sailed the largest ship afloat, Cunard’s 
Queen Elizabeth, and trav led through 
four European countries by private car. 
The weather was chilly, but warm 
the welcome at Cherbourg where we 


~~ 
necessarily so”! 


were met by our Danish guide with 
“Cinderella,” a 1950 American Ford. 
A month later Cinderella had taken us 
more than 5,000 miles through France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and England. 

To see a country, to feel the spirit 
of its people, to learn what makes it 
tick, go by car. You stop where you 
please and by-pass what interests you 
least. As you ride through market day 
of a typical French town, get out and 
see stand after stand filled with all sorts 
of goods from fresh fish to shoes. You'll 
see a special festival going on in honor 
of the unmarried women of the village. 
You'll be able to get out and join right 


in. Or swim in the Mediterranean in 
the spot you think most beautiful. Or 
picnic in the fields. On top of these on 
the-spot jaunts, you'll cover all such 
highlights as the museums, the cathe- 
drals, the chateaus, etc 

A trip like this is possible through the 
friendly help of the Danish Interna- 
tional Students Committee, which sup- 
plied us with the car and Anders Thom- 
sen, our excellent guide Under the DIS 
system, a traveler pays $450 (with four 
people in the car) for 30 days of touring 
anywhere in Europe. Gasoline and other 
expenses are included. So are hotel bills 
and food costs. (Continued next page.) 





You won't be stopping atthe Wal- 
dorf, nor will you get pheasant for din- 
ner three times a week, but you'll have 
2 bed that’s reasonably comfortable, 
and you'll be well-fed, we can assure 
you. 

The DIS arrangement of having the 
guide handle all finances-relieves you 
of money problems and guarantees you 
standard prices, rather than a “raised 
rate” usually saved for Americans with 
the “almighty dollar.” Choosing hotels, 
knowing how much to tip, getting 
tickets for concerts, plavs. etc., buying 
quality gifts at reasonable prices—these 
are times when Anders Thomsen proved 
a blessing. The beautiful gold-flecked 
ring I bought in Rovat, France, was a 
terrific bargain, although with Anders 
doing the purchasing for me. I not only 
received the ring but also the blessings 
of the shopkeeper who assumed we 
were now engaged! 

Budget-wise, as well as pleasure- 
wise, the Danish International Students 
Committee is a boon for travel planners. 
More on the trip of the “Four Dames 
and a Dane” in a later issue. 


Help from the Capitol 


With Washington's Civil Aeronautics 
Board plugging for reduced air fares to 
Europe, air travelers can hope for much 
lower rates next year. CAB and the 
International Air Transport Association 
will meet early this fall in an emergency 
meeting on coach-type service. If low- 
cost coach flights—no frills but same 
speed and safety as regular flights—be 
gin early next spring, tourists can cut 
an air-transportation budget by one 
third. 

Airlines are not alone in planning for 
reduced travel costs. The Holland 
American Line’s brand new liner Ryn- 
dam was built for the tourist trade. 
With 854 tourist accommodations and 
39 for first class, you can see who rates! 
The one-way fare of $165 for tourists 
takes you, in nine davs, to Southampton, 
Le Havre, or Rotterdam. 


Domestic Reductions 


Coach flights within the U. S. are 
also being extended. United Air Lines 
iumnounces the beginning of coach oner 
ations between New York and San 
Francisco on September 30. United is 
the fourth major airline to institute this 
coast-to-coast rate reduction. National 
Airlines will increase its coach service 
hy adding a daily New York-Miami run 
for $58, a reduction of almost $20 from 
the regular fare. 

While many airlines feared coach 
service would draw regular-fare-paying 
passengers, increased passenger service 
has evidently silenced their worries. 

Watch this column for more informa- 
tion on travel costs reductions. 

Marcareét E. McDonaLp 


awaits YOU in 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


Your Travel Agent will tell you of the 


unspoiled reaches of the magnificent National Parks, where 
countless herds of big game will keep your cameras 
clicking . . . of sparkling Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Durban, colorful cosmopolitan cities for gaiety and pleasure 
_ of Zululand, Swaziland, treasure lands of the 
primitively exotic, where tribal chants echo through the 
unchanged hills and valleys of ageless Africa . . . of 
mountain and coastal scenery painted with a lavish 
brush .. . of diamonds, gold and 


the year-round sun! 


Handsome literature is yours for the 
asking at your local Travel Agency, 
or write Dept. F, South African 
Tourist Corporation. 


i 


| 


9 South African Tourist 


CORPORATION 


475 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 17, N Y. + Telephone ORegon 9.3676 
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Hold a 
BOOK 
BAZAAR 


QUTTING on our Bazaar was the 
most satisfying experience that I 
have ever had. Those who cooperated 
with me felt the same way. The 
people as a whole are becoming more 
hook conscious.”—Selma Bramlette, li 
brarian, Sinton, Texas. 

“Our 1950 Book Fair was the most 
successful we ever had. We sold $1,340 
worth of books, or 681 books. Still 
glowing with the success of our 1950 
Fair, we are planning a bigger and bet- 
ter one for 1951.”—Riverdale Country 
Day School, Riverdale, N. Y. 

These typical of many, 
prompt us to encourage again the hold 
ing of Book Bazaars. At more than 500 
sc. 001 bazaars held last year pupils and 
parents purchased more than $250,000 
worth of books with 10 to 15 per cent 
yoing into book, P-TA, or other funds. 

What is a Book Bazaar? It is an ex 
hibit of books of all kinds for all ages, 
usually sponsored by a school, library, 
school club, or Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, It is generally held in or near 
Book Week (Nov. 11-17) but may be 
held anytime. Books are obtained from 
the local book seller or other source of 
hook supply. The school or other spon- 
soring group receives a percentage of 
the book sales. Book Bazaars promote 
book-owning and reading and make a 


reports, 


September issue 
mailing. 


NAME:___ 
POSITION 
SCHOOL: 
ADDRESS: 


little money, usually used to purchase 
more books for the library. 

How do you organize a Book Bazaar 
or Book Fair? That's not hard if you 
use the complete plan and large packet 
of materials we can send you. Our new 
32-page Let’s Have a Book Bazaar 
manual is filled with ideas gathered 
from Bazaars. It even in 
cludes drafts of publicity releases and 
radio “plugs.” With it comes a packet 
of bright display materials and gay 
book jackets. Many publishers increased 
their press runs of book jackets to sup- 
ply Book Bazaars. 

This year’s Book Bazaar plan has 
some new exciting features. For exam- 
ple, a Record Room is being suggested 
as an added feature, where records of 
all kinds will be played and sold. 

“Books for Everyone” is the theme 
of this year’s Bazaar. Under this theme 
are suggested exhibits of books “For 
Teen-Agers,” “For Armchair Travelers” 

books on travel, radio television, 
newspapers; “For Younger Children”; 
“For Fact Finders”—dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, etc.; “For Ambi 
tious People”—careers, vocations, self 


successful 


Director, BOOK BAZAAR Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your packet of materials on Book Bazaars as offered in your 
| am enclosing $1 to cover costs of assembling, printing, and 











improvement books; “For Readers of 
History’—biography and world affairs; 
‘For Fun Lovers”—humor, light verse, 
humorous fiction; and others. One new 
classification is “For Adults,” designed 
to attract grown-up book buyers to the 
show. Special poster and booth designs 
are presented in the manual as an aid 
to students and teachers 

The Book Bazaar plan is successful 
in so many schools because it brings 
the new books to the schools, to the 
students, and to the parents, and it stim- 
ulates those in attendance to own and 
to read more books. It provides a school 
activity which benefits all who partici- 
pate in it. 

National organizations are behind 
this activity: the American Booksellers’ 
Association, the American Book Pub- 
lishers’ Associatidn, the Children’s Book 
Council, and the American Library As 
sociation. 

To obtain complete instructions and 
materials on Book Bazaars, order the 
Book Bazaar packet by using the con- 
venient coupon below. 

In the packet you wil! receive (1) a 
copy of the revised edition of the man- 
ual, Let’s Have a Book Bazaar; (2) 
one copy of When the Bookworm 
Turned, a 14-minute radio script, ready 
to use over your local station, or the 
school loud-speaker system, or in a 
school assembly: (3) the uncut signa 
ture of a pocket-sized book ready for 
binding and covering—an interesting art 
project; (4) posters giving a best-seller 
list; (5) large letters for a streamer 
spelling out the words BOOK BAZAAR 
(see illustration), for display purposes; 
(6) a score of other useful items—book 
jackets, posters, and pamphlets. The 
charge for the packet, including the 
manual, is nominal—$1. Send for it 
today. 





A NEW, LOW RATE | 
FOR TEACHERS | 


52 issues of LI F E 
Only $4.00 


YOU SAVE $6.40 under the single-copy price 
$2.75 under the regular one-year 
subscription price 

Because you will use LIFE as much for your stu- 

dents as for yourself, you get this special rate—the 

lowest subscription rate LIFE offers to anyone. 


Think how much you'll enjoy LIFE—getting each 
new issue the day it comes out . . . having your own per- 
sonal copy to read, refer to, save. 

Each week brings a wealth of exciting new features, 
both educational and entertaining . . . presented in dra- 
matic pictorial form that makes it easy to keep up with 
the world. 

You can’t help but be a better-informed, more inter- 
esting person when you read LIFE. 


Think how useful you'll find LIFE in your classes! 
Week after week it presents the newest developments in 
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practically every field of the curriculum—science, art, 
current events, literature, nature, mathematics, geogra- 


phy, history, 


LIFE presents these developments in vivid visual form 
which makes it easy for students to grasp not only their 
fact, but also their significance. 


In these fast-changing times—when important his- 
tory, inventions, and discoveries are being made week 
after week —LIFE is a more valuable reference than ever, 
You just can’t help but find your teaching job easier 
when you read LIFE and use LIFE regularly! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS LIFE 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Mlinois, Dept. $-91 


SPECIAL RATE 


ORDER NOW! 


—or renew your present subscription at 
LIFE’s new, low price to teachers, 


Please send me a full year of LIFE—52 issues—at the 
special educators’ rate of only $4.00, 


THIS IS C] A new subscription 


C] A renewal 


C) Please bill me later. C] Enclosed is check or money order for $4.00. 





... to see life 


... to see the world School 
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c F City Zone State 
L | In order to qualify for this special educators’ rate, please list the name of your 


school and your position. If you have a zone number, please be sure to include it. 














THETROSSACHS 


Scotland’s Scenic Wonderland! 


(From Edinburgh or Glasgow) 
Travel in Britain is 
amazingly inexpensive! 
So, stay longer and see more. 
Make sure of maximum savings 
—buy ALL your British transpor- 
tation BEFORE YOU LEAVE, 
(Bargain “go-as-you-please” 
Mileage Coupons, for example, 
are NOT sold in Britain.) Secure 
your reservations too, on trains, 
channel steamers and at any 
of the 47 hotels of The Hotels 
Executive — start your trip with 
assured accommodations 
awaiting you. 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept 33 
NEW YORK 20, W. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
39 So. Lo Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 
69 Yonge Street 


PRE 
New Teaching Aids 


from an 


Old Kerosene 
Lamp 


You'll find an advertisement of 
ours in this month’s ‘‘Scholastic’’ 
entitled: ‘“The Lamp that Lit the 
Way to Automotive Power.’’ 


It tells the story of petroleum 
progress—and automotive 
power. You can have reprints 
without cost or obligation for 
your classroom work. Also avail- 
able are copies of a booklet, 
‘Story of General Motors.’’ 


For these free reprints and 
booklets, write to 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170R, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Better Schools 


Build a 


N THE EARLY 
summer of 1938 
the King and Queen 
of England visited 
this country. They 
spent several days 
in Washington, D. C. 

Because of their special interest in 
particular aspects of American life, a 
tew Government officials were invited 
to meet with them at an informal din- 
ner on the lawn of the White House. 

After the picnic dinner was over, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, with her characteristic 
ingenuity for arranging such affairs, 
placed two pairs of chairs about twenty 
feet apart. The King and Queen each 
occupied a chair in each of the pairs. 

Then, in turn, the Government offi- 
cials were asked to occupy briefly the 
vacant chairs in order to give the hon- 
ored guests an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions concerning the respective fields 
represented by the officials. 

Of course the graciousness, simplicity, 
and intelligence of both the King and 
Queen are pleasing memories with all 
of us who represented the Government. 
But I shall never forget the terse and 


searching question put to me by the 


Queen. She said, “What do you con- 
sider the most outstanding fact about 
American education?” 

Frankly, | was a bit taken aback by 
being catapulted so quickly into the 
very heart of a rather complex problem. 
I responded slowly by saying, “That's 

. a pretty big order. But I should say 
that one of the most significant facts 
about education in this country is that 
40 years ago, of all the young people 
of secondary school age, about 7 per 
cent were in high school. Now the ratio 
_is about 70 per cent.” 

The Queen thought for a moment and 
then said, with some apparent aston- 
| ishment, “Why, we haven't reached that 
| level in England, have we?” 
| She was correct. And neither has any 
other large country in the world ap- 
| proached that record. 

Without doubt our better schools 
have given America the strength, the 
productivity, the know-how, and the 
| appreciation of freedom which enable 
'us today to serve so helpfully in the 
| defense of the free world. 
| But in spite of our relative wealth 
‘there are those abroad and even here 
| at home who think our program is too 
| generous; that we “just don’t need so 
mueh education.” Currently there are 
some very immoderate and unfounded 


Stronger Nation 


criticisms being directed at our schools. 

Fortunately the basic ingredient of 
social progress, namely, our American 
system of freedom, always nurtured and 
expanded by good schools, is becoming 
invigorated in the promotion of edu 
cation. 

There is not, should not be—and 
those of us in our profession do not ask 
for—a defense of the weak spots in our 
systems of education. We know they 
exist. We are trying hard to correct 
them. And millions of laymen are co 
operating most wholeheartedly and con 
structively in a nationwide effort to 
effect necessary or desirable improve- 
ments, 

Weaknesses have always existed in 
our schools. They were more prevalent 
in the “good old days” than they are 
today, in spite of the fact that now we 
have nearly all the youngsters in school, 
not just 7 per cent. We don’t defend 
the weak spots. But we do resist and 
resent the carping, unwarranted, and 
unintelligent denunciations which can 
result only in putting in reverse the 
popular title of this editorial, now being 
widely reiterated by radio under the 
sponsorship of groups of good citizens. 

Yes, “Better Schools Build a Stronger 
Nation.” And just as certainly, “Weaker 
Schools Create a Weaker Nation.” 

Let’s all turn to and find the ways to 
get better schools everywhere in the 
country. Our survival as a free people 
demands good schools. 

To get better we need a 
better inform: d public opinion, one that 
will give strong and intelligent support 
to programs of improved education. 

It is a strange paradox that generally 
in our schools we do not teach in a sys 
tematic and thorough manner the de- 
velopment, purposes, accomplishments, 
values, and needs of our schools. 

Scholastic Magazines are going to try 
to do their share. With the encourage 
ment and cooperation of many educa- 
tors and laymen we shall publish, on 
November 7, a supplement to our mag 
azines entitled “Our American Schools.” 
It will be written for junior and senior 
high school students and will have an 
initial distribution of one million copies. 
Thus we hope to help in the schools to 
build a more genuine support of the 


schools. 


} Chairman, Editorial Board 


Scholastic Magazines 


schools 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Island Nation—A film-text 
article (pp. 9, 10, 11) 

Japanese Peace Treaty (p. 8) 

Your Rugged Constitution—Our 
Government Starts Work 
(p. 13) 

The Hungry Winter—A short 
story (pp. 14, 16) 

Folklore of the Americas—Gloos- 
kap Finds Summer (p. 18) 
Spotlight on America—Handy- 

Andy Helicopters (pp. 20, 22) 
Book Week—November 11-17 


Concepts Developed 
In Theme Article and Film 


In regions where farmlands and other 
natural resources are limited, the people 
are handicapped in supporting a large 
population. They work hard 
and develop industry to overcome the 
natural 


have to 
inadequacies of the region. 
Japan, with a population of eighty mil- 
lion, has developed a_ well-planned 
The mountainous land makes 
large-scale farming impossible. Most of 
the farmers are poor, but with careful 
use of the land, the vield is relatively 
high. By importing needed raw mate 
rials and manufacturing certain goods 
at extremely low cost, a specialized type 
of industry has been evolved which has 
successfully met world competition. In 
Japan, low cost manufacturing is pos- 
sible, with large resources of laborers 
who work long hours for low wages. 
The people's needs are few and there 
ts little demand for costly imports. 


economy 


Teaching Aims 


i. To consider the problems of an 
island with few natural re 
sources to support manufacturing and 
litt)» farmland to feed a large popula 


people 


tron 

2. To growth in social 
imagination by turning the theme arti 
cle into an experience of work and play 
shared with the Sugimoto family. 

3. To acquaint the class with the 
Japanese Peace Treaty and to relate the 
problems of treaty making to the build- 
ing and adopting of our Constitution, 

4. To utilize material in Junior Scho- 
lastic for class assignments. 

5. To provide practice in the art of 
telling a story. 

6. To discover how the myths of dif- 
ferent people deal with man’s experi- 
ence on the earth. 

7. To begin planning for Book Week. 


> rage 
encourage 


Suggestions for a study 
of the theme article 


1. A Class Discussion 
SOLVING A PROBLEM 


The teacher states the problem: 

If more than half of all the people in 
the United States moved into Califor- 
nia, that state would be no more densely 
populated than Japan is now. We must 
also realize that mountains take up so 
much space that good farmland is scarce 
in Japan. How have the Japanese peo- 
ple tried to solve the problem of pro- 
viding food, houses, and clothing for 
the eighty million who live there? 


Teacher and class discuss 
1. “My 


of land.” 


2. “For thousands of years Japanese 


farmers have been building terraces.” 
3. “Most of the farm work must be 
done by hand.” 
4. “They supply the farmers with 
water for irrigating their rice fields.” 
5. “The their 
crop for more than food.” 


uncle owns about two acres 


Sugimotos use rice 


6. “Nothing the Sugimotos raise must . 


go to waste.” 

7. “Japan was once a nation of farm 
ers and fishermen.” 

8. “Many of the racing streams are 
harnessed to produce electricity.” 

9. “Factory made goods 
which were sold to other countries.” 

10. “Japan has few natural resources 
of its own.” 


workers 


Il. Study Assignment for 6 Pupils 
JOBS FOR EVERYONE 


Teacuenr: Matsui says that her cous- 
ins are glad to have guests to help them 
at harvest time. Tell yourselves that you 
ie going to pay a long visit to the 
Sugimoto farm. Make a list of the kinds 
of work to be done there and then write 
vour own name after three of the jobs 
you would prefer to help with, labeling 
your first, third. 
Check with each member of your group 


choic’s second, and 
to see whether job selections are spread 
fairly evenly over the work the Sugi 
motos have to do. Add a fourth job to 
your program, or change one of you 
selections, if there are too many helpers 
for some of the work. 


Work Program 


1. Feeding the horse, cow, and pigs. 
2. Repairing terrace walls. 

3. Working in rice fields. 

4. Washing clothes in stream. 

5. Carrying water to house. 

6. Harvesting and threshing wheat. 


7. Weeding vegetables and picking 
fruit. 

8. Making sukiyaki. 

9. Repairing thatched roofs. 

10. Taking wheat to market 
buying sugar, fish, and tea. 


and 


Il. Study Assignment for 10 Pupils 
GIFTS FOR THE FAMILY 


TEACHER: Matsui explains that she 
would be considered a rude guest if she 
did not bring gifts for the family. Plan 
the little presents you would take with 
you, if you were going to stay at the 
Sugimoto farm. 


IV. Study Assignment for 3 Pupils 
A PLAN FOR A PARTY 


Teacuer: The Sugimotos have little 
home parties at which everyone takes 
part in the entertainment. Plan the 
tricks, riddles, music, or games which 
you would offer as your part in such a 
program, if you were a guest of the 
Sugimotos. Be prepared to entertain the 
class with your talents. 


V. Study Assignment for 3 Pupils 
ISLAND QUIZ 


Teacnen: “Islands crowded with 
mountains—that is Japan,” our theme 
article tells. See whether you can name 
the islands here described, Try the quiz 
on your classmates, 

1. An island that is part of the larg 
est city in the United States. (Manhat 
tan) 

2. A beautiful island of the Greater 
Antilles which was named Rich Port by 
Columbus. (Puerto Rico) 

3. The island where Honolulu is lo 
cated, (Oahu) 

4. An island republic of the West 
Indies with its capital at | Havana. 
(Cuba) 

5. The island which is the largest of 
the Philippines. (Luzon) 

6. An isiand lying close to the toe of 
the Italian “boot.” (Sicily) 

7. An island whose capital is always 
“doubling” (Dublin). (Ireland) 

8. A large island lying off the coast 
of China and on the Tropic of Cancer 
(Formosa) 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


1. Prepare as many slips of paper as 
there are boys and girls in the class. 
On each paper write one of the follow- 
ing words or phrases from the article, 
repeating as many as are needed to 
provide each pupil with a talking point 
on the Japanese Peace Treaty: U. N. 
membership; independence; world 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 3 


Theme Article: 
farmers go to sea 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Oslo 

Your Rugged Constitution: “We the 
People” 


Play 


Norway — where 


October 10 


Theme Article: 
Canal Zone 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Panama and the Canal 
Zone 

Your Rugged Constitution: Power of 
the People 


Panama and the 











trade; armed forces; removal of foreign 
troops; air, sea, and land bases in Japan; 
U. §. troops; all overseas possessions; 
“home islands”; the treaty goes into 
effect; 14 countries; three years to de- 
cide; Shigeru Yoshida; payments to 
other countries. 

2. Teacnen: The founding fathers 
of the United States of America did not 
always agree while drawing up the 
Constitution. They held long and 
stormy debates about what this great 
document should say. In the same spirit 
of free inquiry and free speech let us 
discuss what may seem to us the strong 
and the weak points of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. (Pupils draw a slip and 
then prepare to discuss the point it 
refers to.) 


Your Rugged Constitution—Our 
Government Starts Work 


The article on the Constitution de- 
bate of 1787 (Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
19, 1951, p. 13) could be dramatized 
and used to preface a discussion of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. The following 
quiz is suggested as the basis of a talk 
about this week's Constitution story. 

1, What is meant by the term sov- 
ereign power? (The right to set up and 
run a government and to change it if 
necessary ) 

2. By whom is sovereign power held 
under our Constitution? (By the people.) 

3. Name and 
branches of our 
lative—Congress; 


explain the three 
Government. ( Legis- 
executive—the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet; judicial—Supreme 
Court and other courts) 

4. The Japanese Peace Treaty goes 
into effect when it is approved by 
Japan and at least eight of the 14 coun- 
tries which fought against Japan, in- 
cluding the U. S. What had to be done 
before the Constitution of the U. S. 
could be put into effect? (It had to be 
accepted by nine of the 13 states) 


5. Which state became the one to 
make the Constitution the law of this 
land? (New Hampshire) Watch the 
progress of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


Spotlight on America—Handy- 
Andy Helicopters 


Are you looking for topics for that 
formal talk assigned to you? Two pupils 
could together prepare and present an 
interesting talk based on the article by 
Tony Simon, Use blackboard or other 
drawings to show the distinctive fea- 
tures of the helicopter. An attempt 
should be made to relate the subject to 
current news. 


The Hungry Winter 


“The Hungry Winter” can be used 
effectively to develop the art of telling 
a story. One pupil will undertake the 
major task of telling about the famine, 
while another in the role of Spencer 
Scott prods him with questions. An 
Indian walks in before the story begins 
and appears again when Father Robil- 
lard finishes his tale and offers his proof 
of its reality. 


Folklore of the Americas—Gloos- 
kap Finds Summer 


Here is more material for classroom 
storytelling. It would be instructive to 
have a group of pupils work out an in- 
teresting presentation of this folk tale 
from Canada. As companion pieces to 
the Algonquin legend they could tell 
the Greek myth of Proserpine and the 
Aesop fable of the wind and the sun 
and their wager about removing a man’s 
coat from his back. Folklore leads to a 
realization of the essential likenesses 
among peoples. 


Book Week (November 11-17) 
NEW HORIZONS WiTH BOOKS 
Here is an idea for Book Week at 

your school. Ask your parents and 

grandparents to tell you about the sto- 
ries they read when they were boys and 
girls. Perhaps they will let you borrow 
some old books for an exhibition. Gather 
your own favorites together and fix up 
two tables labeled “Books Then” and 
“Books Now.” You will discover that 
some stories continue blooming like 
perennial flowers. Perhaps your class 
can cooperate with the library in ar- 
ranging a party for Book Week. Write 
to Book Week Headquarters at the 

Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 

Street, New York 19, N. Y., for infor- 

mation about inexpensive materials 

such as bookmarks, which could be 
given to guests as souvenirs, 


el mm aalelacee 1 4ile) lek til am clei 4 ile ancl relelers 


Program for Your Party 


Books and posters 
on taecae By visitors and pupils 
Phonograph records.... . Stories, songs 
Souvenirs. ..... Book Week bookmarks 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questi Quiz 

1. The story of how Glooskap saved 
the Algonquin Indians from Winter 
comes from what country? (Canada) 

2. How many states had to approve 
the U. S. Constitution before it became 
the law of the land? (Nine or nine out 
of thirteen) 

3. In what year did the Constitution 
go into effect? (1788) 

4. Japan is made up of hundreds of 
islands; but how many main islands are 
there, where most of the people live? 
(Four) 

5. Put Japan’s islands together and 
they'd be about the size of California; 
how many people live on these islands? 
(80 million) 

6. In what city was the Japanese 
Peace Treaty signed? (San Francisco) 

7. What objects is the Crusade for 
Freedom using to drop leaflets in Rus- 
sian-controlled lands? (Balloons) 

8. The world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine is being built by what na- 
tion? (The U. S.) 

9. What was the first event to be 
televised on coast-to-coast TV? (Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty meetings or Presi- 
dent Truman’s speech at the meeting) 

10. When Korea was divided at the 
end of World War II, the U. S. occu- 
pied the southern half; what nation oc- 
cupied the northern half? (Russia) 


for a Five-minut 








Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 35 


ACROSS: 1-carol; 6-Arizona; 9-tact; 1l- 
oven; 12-hit; 13-neat; 14-emu; 15-errs; 16- 
sob; 19-rag; 2l-you; 23-abet; 27-now; W- 
gear; 31-fie; 32-else; 33-bulb; 34-steamer; 
36-steel 

DOWN: li-cactus; 2-Art; 3-R. L.; 4-ozone; 
5-lover; 7-near; 8-ants; 9-the; 10-aim; 17- 
or; 18-bay; 20-go; 22-unfurl; 23-ages; 24- 
belt; 25-eases; -treat; 28-oil; 29-web; 33- 
bee; 35-me 


Answers to How Am |! Doing?, p. 12 

1. A QUICK TRIP TO JAPAN: 1-C; 2-CF; 
3-F: 4-F; 5-CF; 6-C; 7-F; 8-CF; 9-CF; 10-C 

Il WHAT ARE THEY DOING?: threshing 

Tain, rain 
° II! THE MOUNTAINS OF JAPAN: A 
1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. B. rice; electricity; 
batt 

‘IV. FARMS AND FACTORIES: 1-look like; 
2-couldn't earn a living on farms; 3-exports 
many of her; 4-must import most; 5-grows 
most of 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 27 

1. JAPAN TODAY: 1-peace treaty; 2-the 
U. N.; 3-independent; 4-giving them free 
manufactured goods made from their raw 
materials; 5-farmers and fishermen 

2. INDIAN SUMMER: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T 

3. RUGGED CONSTITUTION: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b 

4. NEWSWORTHY SUBJECTS: Ii-h: 2-e: 
3-b; 4-f; 5-d; 6-g. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-tennis; 
2-helicopter. 
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Junior Scholastic 


coinc UP! 


U. S. Coast Guard helicopter hovers, lets down 
cable and sling, and then hoists rescued man up 
to cabin. Hovering ability is one of the things 
‘thet make helicopter “Handy-Andy” of the 
skies. (See Spotlight on America, page 20.) 
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on time? 


| | WHO WAS THE FIRST 
| AMERICAN WATCHMAKER? 
($5.00 to Marianne Eicholtz of Strasburg, Pa.) 
= Luther Goddard started the first watchmaking 
% shop at Shrewsbury, Mass.,in 1809. From this 
small start, the American watch industry has 
grown to vital importancelloday, its our only 
sure source of certain precision instruments 
for our national defense needs. 
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WHAT KEEPS A HAMILTON 
FROM RUSTING ? 
($5.00 to Billie Kimpton of Seattle, Wash.) 
Some parts are made of rustproof metals, Others 
receive special anticorrosive plating, So effective 
WHY IS HAMILTON ig this treatment that one Hamilton that was buried 
THE WATCH OF for 25 years needed only a<imple cleaning and 
RAILROAD oiling to put it back into service again ! 
accuracy"? _— 
($5.00 to Karoline Fellhaver 
of Detroit, Mich.) 


This slogan was coined 
by railroad men them- 
selves. For nearly 6O 
years more trains have 
been timed by Hamilton 
Athan by any other watch. 
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Shown above: 

CARLTON —gold-filled case,460'. Better 
jewelers everywhere have a wide selection of 
fine Hamilton watches priced from +4959 up 


ps, You wit» scar QV on 
1s sveMiT sours: 
ohare tae “4AMILTO. 
nating free Fine , 
*Whet Makes 4 
LANCASTER: 
—S The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


-_—_— 
Copr., 1951, Hamilton Watch Co. Prices include Federol Tox. All prices subject to change without ns, 
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Shutterbuge 


Famous players in every major sport—in- 

cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern equip- 
ment for today’s fast modern play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 
leading sporting goods dealers everywhere. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO 


Branch Offices in New York, Son Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


IT’S 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Pointers 


TYPEBAR SpErp 


down inn 
into POSition, 


*Every Smith-Corona 
portable comes in a 
» smart, new silver 
birch carrying case. 


L C SMITH & YS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers alse of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 











U, 8. Army photo from Acme 


Many parts of South Korea have been destroyed by war—houses leveled, farms 
destroyed. But in some places life goes on cs it has for huqdreds of years. 
Before their small house, these Koreans grind grain, as their ancestors did. 


Ridgway Says Communists Are Using Europeans 


Troops and engineers from Rus- 
sia’s captive nations in Europe are 
fighting in Korea, U. S. General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway reports. General 
Ridgway commands the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. 

When the truce talks were going 
on, there was a lull in the Korean 
fighting. General Ridgway also re- 
ports that the Communists took ad- 
vantage of the lull to build up troops 
and. supplies. 

As we went to press, the truce 
talks at Kaesong were still broken off. 
The Communists continue to claim 
U. N. forces have bombed and in- 
vaded Kaesong. These charges are 
false, says General Ridgway. He 
asked that the talks be continued at 
a different place. The *Communists 
did not answer him. 

How did the Korean war start? 

The seeds of war were sown in 
1945, at the end of World War II. 
Allied leaders decided that Japanese 
troops in northern Korea should sur- 
render to the Russians and Japanese 
troops in the south to the Americans. 
The 38th Parallel was the dividing 
line. 

The United States and Russia were 
to unite Korea and help set up a 


government. But Russia wanted the 
new Korean government to be run 
by Communists. The United States 
wanted all parties to have a voice. 

Finally the United Nations held 
an election in Korea to set up a gov- 
ernment. Russia refused to let North 
Korea take part. Russia set up a sep- 
arate government there. Later both 
the U.S. and Russia withdrew their 
troops. But the Russians had trained 
a powerful army of North Koreans. 

In June, 1950, that army attacked 
South Korea. Acting swiftly, the 
U. N. sent help to South Korea. 

At first the outnumbered U. N. 
forces were pushed backward into 
the southeast corner of Korea. The 
U. N. forces held on, built up their 
strength, and started an advance. 
Last fall they drove steadily forward, 
across the 38th Parallel, all the way 
north to the Yalu River. 

With victory in sight for the U. N., 
Chinese Communist forces poured 
over the border, split the U. N. line 
and drove it south. Again the U. N. 
forces built up their strength. In 
spring they moved slowly back into 
North Korea. There the fighting died 
down during the summer while truce 
talks went on. 


U. S. Less, Says U. N. 


The United Nations spends more 
than $45,000,000 a year to pay its 
expenses. This money comes from 
dues paid by each of its 60 member 
nations. 

Since 1945 the U. S. has paid more 
dues than any other nation. Every 
year it pays about 39 per cent of the 
U. N. budget. 

No nation is supposed to pay more 
than 33 per cent of the budget, The 
U.S. agreed to pay 39 per cent be- 
cause some U. N. members could not 
afford large dues. 

Russia boasts it is a great and 
wealthy nation. Yet it pays only 6 
per cent of the U. N.’s budget. When 
other U. N. delegates ask Russia to 
pay more, it refuses to. 

This year a U. N. budget commit- 
tee has recommended that Russia 
pay more—and the U. S. pay less. 


Rocket Speeds Plane 
To Two New Records 


A U.S. pilot flew higher and faster 
than any other pilot in aviation his- 
tory during a recent test flight for 
the U.S. Navy. 

The Navy did not reveal the exact 
altitude or speed of the rocket- 
powered plane, a Douglas Skyrocket. 
But it did announce that the plane 
broke the old altitude record of 72,- 
394 feet, or 13.7 miles. This record 
was set in 19385 by two U.S. Air 
Corps pilots in a balloon flight. 

The Skyrocket pilot flew so high 
he could see the curving of the earth. 
His speed was more than 1,000 miles 
an hour. 


U.S. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT UP 

A record 33,123,000 students en- 
tered U.S. schools and colleges this 
month. 

This term there are about 24,468,- 
000 students in grammar schools; 
6,170,000 in high schoois; 2,225,000 
in colleges and universities; and 260,- 
000 in other schools. 

This fall's enrollment is half a mil- 
lion larger than last year’s. 
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107 TV Relay Towers 
Link Up U.S. Coasts 


Television now spans the U. S. 

Next month the baseball world 
series will be the first east coast to 
west coast telecast in U. S. history. 
More than 65,000,000 persons are 
expected to “sit in” on the series. 

The first west to east coast tele- 
cast was made on September 4. Pres- 
ident Truman was televised as he 
spoke at the opening of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty meetings in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (See page 8.) 

This telecast was carried on 94 of 
the 107 TV stations in the U. S. More 
than 40,000,000 persons saw and 
heard the President. 

West coast to east coast telecasts 
were not scheduled to begin until 
September 30. But this opening date 
was moved up~at the request of the 
U. §. State Department. It said that 
televising the treaty meetings would 
give the U. S. a chance to see a turn- 
ing point in history. 

Coast-to-coast TV was made pos- 
sible with the opening of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company's radio-relay system — the 
world’s largest. It is a chain of 107 
steel relay towers spaced about 30 
miles apart from San Francisco to 
New York. 

Each tower picks up radio signals 
from the tower to its east or west 
and beams them to the next tower in 
line. The 107 towers cover an area 
in which 12,740,000 TV sets are in 
use. This is 95 per cent of all sets in 
the U. S. 

The radio-relay system is also used 
for sending coast-to-coast telephone 
calls. It started this work last Au- 
gust 17. 





U.$. Farmers Harvest 
Bumper Crops of Food 


U. §S. farmers report a bumper 
harvest of food, livestock feed, and 
fiber crops this year. It is our nation’s 
second largest harvest in history. 

The largest U. S. harvest was in 
1948. 

Record crops include hay, rice, 
and grapes, Soybean and tobacco 
crops are near record. This year's 
harvest would have been much larg- 
er but millions of acres of crops 
were destroyed during last summer's 
floods. 


Acme photo 


Two 1951 tennis champions dance to- 
gether at the Tennis Ball, at Forest 
Hills. Maureen Connolly, 16, is the 


new U. S. Women’s Singles champion; 
Frank Sedgman of Victoria, Avstralia, 
won the U. S. Men’s Singles title. 


16-Year-Old Wins 
U.S. Tennis Singles 


“Yeeow!” was the way Maureen 
Connolly expressed it as she won 
the last point in the tennis match. 
That shot made her the National 
Women’s Singles tennis champion— 
at the age of 16. / 

Maureen, from San Diego, Calif., 
won the title at Forest Hills, N. Y. 
She is the youngest player in mod- 
ern-day tennis ever to be U. S. Na- 
tional Women’s Singles champ. 

A husky, blue-eyed blonde, Mau- 
reen first began playing tennis when 
she was 10. At 12 she won her first 
school championship. She won the 
national girl's title when she was 14 
and again at 15. 

Maureen is a graduate of the 
Cathedral High School in San Diego. 


U.S. Signs Defense Pacts 


With 3 Pacific Countries 

The United States has signed two 
new defense treaties—one with the 
Philippines and the other with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The signing 
rations agrec to come to each other's 
aid to meet a common danger. 

The treaties strengthen the sign- 
ing countries against a possible Com- 
munist attack. The Pacific Ocean 
countries wanted the treaties for an- 
other reason, too. The Japanese 
Peace Treaty (see page 8) gives 
Japan the right to rearm. These 
countries suffered in fighting against 
Japan. They want to be sure Japan 
will not attack them again. 
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FBI Is Tracking Down 
Communist Leaders 


Leaders of the Communist party 
in the U. S. are being tracked down 
by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

There are about 50,000 Commu- 
nist party members in the U. S. Our 
Government does not intend to ar- 
rest all of them. The plan is to arrest 
new leaders as they rise to the top 
of the party. 

In this way, the U. S. hopes to 
keep the party from succeeding in 
its plots against our Government. 

In 1950, 11 top Communist party 
leaders were arrestedby the F. B. I. 
All were found guilty of plotting to 
overthrow the Government by force. 

The 11 leaders appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Last June it ruled 
that the Communist party is a crim- 
inal conspiracy (plot) against the 
U. S. Government. The Communists 
were sentenced to jail. 

Since 1950 the F. B. I. has rounded 
up 64 Commynist party leaders in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, California, and Hawaii. 


U.N. Asks Russia: 
What Is Fate of PWs? 


After World War II, Russia swal- 
lowed up more than 2,000,000 Ger- 
man, Japanese, Italian, and Austrian 
soldiers and civilians. 

What has happened to them? 

Are they dead or alive? 

Are they being worked to death 
in forced-labor camps? 

Russia refuses to answer these 
questions. But the United Nations is 
trying to find the answers. It has set 
up a committee to get information 
out of Russia about the missing pris- 
oners of war. 

One member of the committee is 
Countess Felke Bernadotte. She is 
the widow of Sweden's Count Folke 
Bernadotte, who was killed in 1948. 
At that time he was head of a U. N. 
truce mission in Palestine. His job 
was to end the fighting between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

Born in the U. S., Countess Berna- 
dotte has lived in Sweden since 1928. 
She is the head of Sweden's Girl 
Scout movement. 

The countess has two sons, Folke, 
20, and Bertil, 15. 
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Freedom Balloons 

Scientists know that prevailing 
winds blow from west to east be- 
cause of the earth’s rotation. And 
this bit of science is helping to bring 
messages of freedom to people of 
Communist nations in Europe. 

The messages are being sent in 
thousands of plastic balloons from 
western Europe by the Crusade for 
Freedom. (See last week's Junior 
Scholastic, page 7.) The winds car- 
ry the balloons eastward to the mil- 
lions of people trapped in Russia’s 
captive nations. 

These balloons which carry and 
deliver the messages were designed 
by scientists of General Mills: Inc. 

Each pillow-shaped balloon is 
filled with hydrogen, a gas. The bal- 
loon drops to earth slowly because 
of leaks in the pores of the plastic. 
Inside each balloon is a third of a 
pound of leaflets, about 200 small 
sheets of paper. 

A message on one side of the leaf- 
let reads: 

“A new wind is blowing. New 


hope is stirring. Friends of freedom 
in other lands have found a new 
way to reach you. They know that 
you also want freedom. Millions of 
free men and women have joined 
together and are sending you this 


message of friendship the 
winds of freedom.” 

The other side of the leaflet lists 
schedules of broadcasts by the Cru- 
sade for Freedom's radio stations. 


Larger balloons made of natural 


over 


rubber also are being used. Each of 
these carry 2,200 leaflets. The bal- 
loons can reach an altitude of 30,000 
feet. Then they burst and scatter the 
leaflets over many miles. 


Cattle on Coal Mines 


A U. S. coal company is now rais- 
ing cattle on land once made useless 
by mining. The land, in southeastern 
Ohio, had been an area with many 
strip mines. These are coal mines 
above ground. The coal is covered 
with a layer of top soil. 

In strip mining, the top soil is 
dumped to one side so that miners 
can dig out the coal. When the coal 
is broken up by blasting, electric 
shovels load it on trucks and railway 
cars. 

Strip mining ruined many acres of 
Ohio top soil, and the land became 
unfit for farming. In 1949 Ohio 
passed a law that coal companies 
had to reclaim all land torn up in 
strip mining. Reclaim means to 
make the land useful again. The coal 
companies were ordered to put top 
soil back in place after the coal was 
dug out. 

Recently the Hanna Coal Com- 
pany of Ohio tried an experiment on 
its reclaimed land. It planted pas- 
ture grass on some of the land. After 
the grass grew tall, the company 
bought 35 beef cattle and turned 
them out to graze. The herd thrived 
and soon increased to 60. o 

Hanna then bought 90 Western 
steers and put them out to pasture 


Crusade for Freedom phote 


General Mills scientists inflate some of the plastic balloons. These balloons 
are headed for Czechoslovakia. Svoboda is a Czech word meaning “freedom.” 


in another area of the reclaimed 
land. In this area, the grass had 
grown higher than the steers’ bellies. 
These steers are also thriving. 

The company has planted grass, 
vegetables, and trees on more than 
4,500 acres of mined-over land. 
When the trees mature they will be 
used to supply timber for the com- 
pany’s mines. Hanna soon will re- 
claim about 4,000 more acres of torn 
up land. 

Officials of Hanna say land is bet- 
ter for farming when it is reclaimed 
than it was before stripping began. 
They explain that they provide the 
land with needed minerals when it 
is reclaimed. 


Atomic-powered Sub 


An atomic - powered submarine 
and an atomic-powered airplane are 
being built by the U. S. They will 
be the world’s first. 

No details have been released 
about the plane. But scientists say 
the engine would be of tremendous 
weight and the plane would be able 
to fly non-stop around the world 
without refueling. 

The sub will have a speed of 60 
mph, about three times the speed 
of an ordinary submarine. It will also 
have almost unlimited range. This 
means it need come to the surface 
only to pick up supplies or change 
crews. 

No announcement has been made 
as to when the new submarine will 
be finished or how its atomic-power 
plant will work. Scientists say theré 
are at least two ways a submarine 
can be driven by atomic energy: 

1. The atomic-power plant gives 
off great heat. This heat could be 
used to “boil” a fluid and make it 
expand. As the fluid expands, it 
would create enough pressure to 
drive a gas turbine. The turbine 
could be used to produce electricity 
to turn the submarine’s screw pro- 
peller. 

2. Sea water can be sucked into 
a long tube in the submarine. The 
power plant could be used to heat 
the tube. Great pressure brought on 
by the heat would drive the water 
from the tube. This would thrust the 
submarine forward just as escaping 
air pushes an open toy balloon for- 
ward. 





Japanese Peace Treaty 


Japan is again independent. After 
six years of being treated as a con- 
quered country, Japan is back in the 
family of nations. 

During the week of September 4-5, 
delegates from 51 nations met in San 
Francisco—the city where the United 
Nations was born in 1945. On the 
morning of September 8, delegates 
from 48 of the 51 nations signed the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. Only Soviet 
Russia and two of its captive nations, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, refused 
to sign. 

The signing took place nine years 
and nine months after Japan's sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor in the Ha- 
waiian Islands during World War 
II; this attack brought the United 
States into the war. The signing took 
place six years and six days after 
Japan signed its surrender on the 
U.S. battleship Missouri. 

As a large audience in San Fran- 
cisco’s Opera House applauded, 
delegate after delegate stepped for- 


ward to sign the treaty. John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S., chief architect of 
the treaty, got a big hand of a 
plause. So did Japan's 72-year-o 
premier, Shigeru Yoshida, as he sat 
down in the gilt chair, leaned over 
thé yellow table, and wrote his name 
in Japanese characters. 

The United States provided spe- 
cial fountain pens for the signing, 
which were given to the delegates 
as souvenirs. To mark Japan's re- 
entrance into the family of nations 
the Japanese flag was unfurled on 
the stage beside the flags of the other 
51 nations. 

The spirit of the treaty is as im- 
portant as its words. It is a treaty of 
trust and forgiveness. The U.S. took 
the lead in drawing up the treaty 
and insisted it should be a mild one. 

Russia complained bitterly about 
the treaty. It wanted a different kind 
of treaty, one which would leave 


Japan weak against Communist at- | 


tack. But the U. S. and its allies paid 


Four BIG Points of the Peace Treaty 





1. Japan keeps its four main islands 
and the small ones off their coasts. 





3. Japen will not be restricted in its 
trade or 
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4. Japan will net be restricted in re- 
arming. 








no attention to Russia’s demands. 
Russia fought Japan for six days. The 
U. S., Britain, and other allies fought 
Japan for nearly four years. 

What does Japan gain under the 
treaty? 

1. The right to apply for United 
Nations membership. 

2. Independence. Japan will again 
be a full-fledged nation with the 
right to run its own affairs. 

3. World trade. Japan buys much 
food and raw materials from other 
nations. It will be allowed to trade 
with any nation. 

4. Armed forces. Japan will have 
the right to build up its armed forces 
to defend itself against attack. 

5. Removal of foreign troops. 
Since 1945, Japan has been occupied 
by troops from nations which de- 
feated it. All troops will be with- 
drawn within 90 days after the 
treaty goes into effect. , 


PAYING WITH WORK 


But Japan has agreed to allow the 
U.S. to keep air, sea, and land bases 
in Japan. U.S. troops will stay in 
Japan toe guard it from attack. 

Japan is stripped of all overseas 
possessions it had before the war. 
The treaty leaves Japan only its 
“home islands.” 

The treaty says that Japan should 
pay for the damage and suffering 
caused Other nations during World 
War II. The treaty suggests this plan 
of payment: 

All nations which demand pay- 
ments should send raw materials— 
iron ore, coal, rubber—to Japan. Ja- 
pan will use its factories and skilled 
workers to make goods free of 
charge from the raw materials. 

The treaty goes into effect when it 
is ratified (approved by the con- 
gress) by Japan, the U.S., and any 
seven of these other countries which 
fought against Japan. These coun- 
tries are: Australia, Britain, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, France, India, Indo- 
nesia, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, Rus- 
sia. 
China, which fought Japan the 
longest, was not invited to sign the 
treaty. The 14 allies could not agree 
on which of China’s two govern- 
ments represent it—the Nationalists 
or the Communists. 

The U. S. and its allies hope Japan 
will become a strong partner of all 
freedom-loving and democratic na- 
tions. 
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SLANDS crowded with mountains—that is Japan. The 

| four main islands—Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, and 

Kyushu—curve in a gentle arc that separates the Sea 
of Japan from the Pacific Ocean. Hundreds of tiny 
islands cluster off the coasts of these four; but most of 
the people live on the four main islands. 

Together, these islands have a little less land than 
California. But eighty million people live in Japan. This 
is as if more than half the people in the United States 
lived in just California. What's more, much of Japan is 
covered with rugged mountains, massed in the interiors 
of the islands. The mountains take up so much space 
that good farmland is scarce. 

Some of the mountains are volcanoes, and more than 
fifty of them are still active. Huge movements inside 
the mountains cause many earthquakes every year. 
Most of these earthquakes are unly slight tremblings, 
but some do great damage. 

The swift streams that tumble down the mountain- 
sides are also a problenf: They may flood the land dur- 
ing rainy seasons. But the streams are useful, too. They 
supply the farmers with water for. irrigating their thirsty 
rice fields. About half of the Japanese people are 
farmers, and rice is their main crop. 

Many of the racing streams are harnessed to pro- 
duce electricity which lights Japan’s cities and runs its 
factories. 

Japan was once a nation of farmers and fishermen. 
But in the past hundred years, the Japanese have 
adopted many ideas from the Western nations. Large 
modern cities were built in Japan, mainly on the coastal 
plains. These cities became manufacturing centers. 

As the cities grew, many country people left their 
farms. They were farmers who could not raise enough 
food for their families on their tiny plots of land. They 
moved to the cities and took jobs in factories and shops. 
The factory workers made goods which were sold to 
other countries. Japan built up a large foreign trade 
which made her a prosperous nation. 

The farmers and fishermen of Japan are still im- 
portant. They produce food for their own families, 
and almost all that is needed to feed the millions of 
city workers, too. But today only about half the people 
are farmers, for now Japan is the leading industrial 
nation in the Orient. 

Well learn more about Japan from Matsui Shoyo, a 
girl who can tell us of life in her country. 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion 
picture “An Island Nation (Japan) 


If you are used to big-city life you would probably 
feel at home in Tokyo, where I live. Tokyo, our capital, 
is the largest city in the Orient. 

Here you would see many large, modern buildings. 
They have steel frameworks and concrete foundations 
which help them withstand earthquakes. 

The business districts of my city look much like pic- 
tures I have seen of cities in Europe and America. In 
Tokyo and our other cities, most of us dress as you do, 
too. But some Japanese people living here still prefer 
to wear kimorfos. 

In Tokyo we have a subway which carries thousands 
of people back and forth to work every day. It was 
designed by Japanese engineers who studied in West- 
ern countries. 

We Japanese have also borrowed games from you 
in the United States. Baseball is now our national sport, 
and it is played by professional teams as well as by 


young people. 
We have many schools in Tokyo, and there is at 
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least one elementary school in every small town. All 
Japanese children must go to school for at least six 
years. I am now in high school. 

During summer vacation, I usually go to. visit my 
cousins who live on a farm in the country. Their farm 
is near Fujiyama, which has been called one of the 
most beautiful mountains in the world. It is the highest 
mountain in Japan. On clear days we can see it from 
Tokyo, 60 miles away. 

To get to my cousins’ farm I travel by train. We 
have many modern railroads in Japan, connecting cities 
with towns and villages in the country 

The train | take travels at first through flat land 
along the coast down to Yokohama, our great seaport. 
Big ocean ships dock at Yokohama, bringing us the raw 
materials we need for our industries. Japan has few 
natural resources of its own. 

When these ships leave Yokohama, they are loaded 
with our manufactured products. We sell these prod- 
ucts to other countries to pay for the raw materials. 


Traveling in the Mountains 


When my train leaves Yokohama it turns westward 
and then begins to climb up into the mountains. 
My stop is a village several miles from the farm of my 
cousins, the Sugimotos. At the station I‘often see men 
loading farmers’ crops onto freight trains which will 
carry them to markets in the city. 

My aunt and uncle and my young cousins meet me 
at the station. We greet each other by bowing (tbs: 
Japanese people always say hello this way. 

We ride to the farm in my uncle's horse-drawn cart. 
The Sugimotos sometimes use the horse for their trips 
to the village, but usually the animal works in the fields. 
Our trip to the farm is a bumpy one through hilly coun- 
try cut by deep valleys and ravines*. 

Finally we reach the farmhouse. It is built of wood 
from nearby forests. The house might look flimsy* to 
you, but we build our homes this way on purpose. When 
earthquakes shake the land, our light buildings fall 
apart without breaking. Later we put them up again. 

Before entering my uncle's farmhouse, we all take 
off our shoes and leave them outside. No one in Japan 
enters a home with shoes on. Once inside, every one 
opens the presents that I have brought. I would be 
considered a rude guest if I did not bring gifts. 

I always look forward to the party the Sugimotos 
plan for me. Everyone takes part in the entertainment 
by dancing, singing, or playing an instrument. 

But evening entertainment doesn’t last long. Too 
soon we must lay out on the floor the quilted mats we 
sleep on; farm work starts early in the morning. 


® Means werd is defined on page 72. 
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Photos from the fllm “An Island Nation (Japan) 
When Matsui Shoyo goes to visit her cousins, she travels by 
train. The whole family goes to the station to meet Matsui. 





We get up at sunrise and wash in the stream which 
flows by the farmhouse. Not all farm families have “run- 
ning water” like this. Many people must carry water to 
their homes from streams which are quite far away. 
Japanese people are very fond of bathing. When it is 
cold outside, the Sugimotos carry water into the house 
to take their baths. 

My aunt begins her day by washing the laundry in 
the stream. My cousins and I feed the pigs. The Sugi- 
motos can keep pigs because these animals can be fed 
cheaply, with scraps from the kitchen. 

Then we all go out to work in the rice fields. My 
uncle has a cow, which is used for work, like the horse. 
Uncle is one of the few farmers who can afford to own 
a cow. Even if more farmers had the money to buy 
cows, they could not spare land for grazing. 

My uncle owns about two acres of land. Many 
farmers work on land that does not belong to them. 
They must rent it and pay for it by giving the owners 
a certain portion of the crops they raise. 


Terrace Farming 


Most of my uncle's land is on a hillside. Step-like 
terraces have been carved into the sides of the hills, 
to make small level fields. For thousands of years, 
Japanese farmers have been building terraces, cutting 
away forests, and filling in river banks to create more 
farmland. 

There are few regions of broad, flat farmland in 
Japan. Most farmers who own land, as my uncle does, 
have several small plots in different places. 

The Sugimotos raise rice on most of their land. It 
grows well in this warm, damp climate. They also raise 
some wheat, and they plant fruits and vegetables where 
grain crops won't grow. 

Most of the farm work must be done by hand, for 
machinery cannot be used easily in our small, hilly 
fields. It takes a great deal of hard work to earn a living 
by farming, and the entire family must work in the 
fields. The Sugimotos are glad to have guests to help 
them at harvest time. 


At harvest time grain is threshed. Woman pours grain while her 
husband spins wheel of threshing machine. Wind caused by 
spinning of the whee! blows the husks of the kernels of grain. 
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The Sugimotos own enough land to grow food for 
themselves and to have some they can sell to city 
markets. After the family has harvested the wheat, they 
thresh the grain and put it into bags. Then we take it 
to the grain market in the village. 

My uncle and his neighbors own and run their grain 
market. They band together to send their crops to 
the cities in large quantities. I have often gone to the 
grain market with my uncle and cousins. Each farmer's 
grain is weighed and inspected to find out its quality. 
Then the farmer is given a slip which shows the value 
of the grain credited to him. 

These credit slips are as good as money, and the 
farmers use them in the village stores where they shop 
for sugar, fish, and tea. 

Rice is our main food. We eat it every day, at every 
meal. One of our favorite meals for special occasions is 
sukiyaki. This is a stew made of pork and vegetables, 
and served with rice. We usually drink tea with our 
meals, too. Many farmers in southern parts of Japan 
grow tea on hillside terraces. 

The Sugimotos use their rice crop for more than food. 
After the family has harvested the rice and wheat, they 
gather the left-over straw and save it. It will be used to 
repair the thatched* roof of the farmhouse. The roofs 
of straw are waterproof, and keep out even the heaviest 
rains. 

Nothing the Sugimotos raise must go to waste. They 
work hard to produce their share of the crops needed 
to feed the millions of farmers and workers crowded 
into our small island nation. 


No part of the crops is wasted. Boy is gathering up straw. 


His father uses the straw to thatch the roof of their house. 
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What have you just learned about Japan? Take this 
test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Per- 
fect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1, A QUICK TRIP TO JAPAN 


Some of these sentences describe scenes you would 
see in a Japanese city; mark them C. Some describe 


scenes you'd: see only in farm regions; mark them F. ° 


Write CF beside those scenes you'd see in both cities 
and farm regions. Each counts 4. Total 40. 
. people traveling home in a subway after their day's 
work. 


. boys playing baseball 


3. crops being loaded onto trains going to markets 
4. small terraced fields 
5. a group of shoes outside the front door of a home 
. steel and concrete buildings 
. people traveling through hilly country in a horse- 
cart 
. people eating rice and drinking tea 
. people bowing politely to say hello 


10, raw materials being unloaded from a big ship 
in a harbor 


My score 


ll. WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 


Study these pictures and then underline the correct 
answer in each set of parentheses. Each counts 4. 
Total 8. 


The man and woman in the picture at the left are 
busy (watering a small field, threshing grain, planting 
seeds). 

The man in the picture at the right is thatching his 


roof with straw. This will protect his house from (lava, 


ants, rain). 
My score 


ill. THE MOUNTAIN OF JAPAN 


A. Write T (true) or F (false) beside each phrase 
which follows the boldface introduction. Each counts 
3. Total 15. 

Japan’s mountains create many problems he- 
cause: 

1. some of them are active volcanoes. 

__.2. movements inside them cause earthquakes. 

.__3. it is impossible for railroads to travel through 
them. 

4. they take up precious space in a crowded land. 

—5, their swift streams may flood the land during 
rainy seasons. 


B. Underline the correct answer in each set of paren- 
theses. Each counts 4. Total 12. 

The swift streams in Japan’s mountains are useful to 
the people. They help farmers irrigate the fields where 
(sukiyaki, rice, cactus) grows. They are harnessed to 
produce (volcanic eruptions, natural gas, electricity ). 
The people (bathe, go deep-sea fishing, gather sea- 
weed) in them. 

My score 


IV. FARMS AND FACTORIES 


Underline the correct answer in each set of paren- 
theses. Be sure to read the complete sentence before 
you choose the answer. Each counts 5. Total 25. 

1. Japan’s big, busy cities (are named for, look 
like, are very different from) those in Western coun- 
tries. 

2. Many Japanese farmers who (were wealthy 
enough to travel, grew tired of eating rice, couldn't 
earn a living on farms) moved to the new cities to work 
in factories. 

3. Japan (uses all her own, exports many of her, 
produces no) manufactured goods. 

4. Japan (must import most, uses no, has many) raw 
materials. 

5. Japan (grows most of, must import most of, ex- 
ports all) the food her people need. 


Total score____ 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Our 1950 U. S. Census showed that in the past ten 
years many people have moved from country regions 
to cities. Do you think these people moved for the same 
reasons that caused Japanese people to leave farms and 
go to cities? Back up your answer with reasons and 
explanations. 

2. Explain why Japanese farms are so small. Why 
would you find no barns for livestock on Japanese 
farms? Describe how Japanese farmers make good use 
of their small plots of land. 


My score 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


— Our Government Starts Work 


UR founding fathers did not al- 

ways see eye to eye while draw- 
ing up the Constitution. Nearly all of 
them had different ideas of what it 
Should say. But each compromised, 
or gave up some of his demands. 

Suppose some of the delegates had 
refused to do so. Here are some 
things which might have been added: 

No U. S. citizen may vote unless 
he owns land. 

The U. S. Army can never have 
more than 3,000 men in peacetime. 

There can be only 12 states west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The Government has the power to 
tell every U. S. family how much 
money it can spend for food, cloth- 
ing, or luxuries. 

None of these clauses is in our 
Constitution. Our founding fathers 
gave up these demands for the com- 
mon good. They ruled that these 
clauses were undemocratic and would 
tie the hands of future citizens. 

So they acted with a spirit of give- 
and-take. Each side gave up some 
of its demands to set up a govern- 
ment for all the people and all the 
states. Their work has been praised 
throughout the world. 

Under our Constitution only the 
people hold sovereign power. Sov- 
ereign power means the right to set 
up and run a government and to 
change it if necessary 


Our people grant some of this 
power to the central government, 
some to the states, and some they 
keep for themselves. And they can 
turn out of office officials who do 
wrong. 

The Constitution does four main 
things: 

1. Sets up the framework of our 
Government. 

2. Points out what power each 
part of the Government has. 

3. Places restrictions (limits) on 
the Government. That is, it tells 
which powers the people are to keep 
for themselves. 

4. Provides orderly methods by 
which the Constitution itself may be 
changed to improve the U. S. 

The Government set up by the 
Constitution has two main charac- 
teristics: 

First, it is a federal system of gov- 
ernment. The power to govern is 
divided between the national (or 
federal) government and the state 
governments for the people. 

Second, it is a government based 
on the separation of powers. Power 
to govern is divided among three 
separate branches—to keep any one 
branch from becoming too strong. 

These branches are the legislative 
(Congress) which makes the laws; 
the executive (the President and his 
Cabinet) which enforces the laws; 


THE THREE BRANCHES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 
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JUDICIAL BRANCH 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


U. S. stamps tell 
the story of our na- 
tion's birth. Upper: 
signing of Consti- 
tution in 1787. 
Middle: Constitu- © 
tion sent to states 
in 1788 to be 
approved. Lower: 
Washington's in- 
augural in 1789. 
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the judicial (Supreme Court and 
other courts) which decides what 
the laws mean and rules whether or 
not they have been broken. 

Each of the three branches checks 
and balances the power of the others. 
In this way no one person or group 
of persons can grab too much power 
in the U. S. 

After the Constitution was signed 
in 1787, it was sent to the states. 
Before the Constitution could be put 
into effect, it had to be accepted by 
nine of the 13 states. 

In June, 1788, New Hampshire be- 
came the ninth state to approve, and 
the Constitution was then the law 
of the land. 

In January, 1789, the people 
elected George Washington as first 
President of the United States. rer 
Adams was elected Vice-President. 

The new government was ready 
to roll up its sleeves and start work 
building a House of Freedom. With 
only a few changes that House of 
Freedom stands today as our found- 
ing fathers planned it in 1787— 
thanks to our rugged Constitution. 


Number 2 in a series of articles and illus- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Califorma 





take him out of the hinterland* 

of northern Canada failed to 
show up, Spencer Scott felt stumped. 
There was apparently nothing for 
him to do but wait. Father Robillard, 
a priest living in the small village, 
offered him hospitality which he 
gladly accepted. 

Time passed quickly. The priest 
was an entertaining old man, always 
ready with a story. 

One evening the two men were 
sitting in front of the fire when the 
Indian who looked «after the priest 
brought in an armful of wood. 

“Thank you, Uncle.” 

“Why do you call him that?” Spen- 
cer asked as soon as the Indian had 
left the room. It seemed an odd way 
for the priest to address a man so 
much younger than himself. 

“Oh, everyone does. He's a great 
favorite around here.” 

Spencer filled his pipe. “Well, 
what's the yarn tonight?” 

The priest smiled. “What would 
you like? A humorous story?” 


Wise the launch which was to 


* Means word ls defined on page 22. 


=< of wood, but furnished much of their 
«food as well; he was an excellent 
ca hunter. 


Spencer shook his head. He did 
not want to be amused. Already the 
regret he felt at leaving this coun- 
try was deepening into nostalgia*. 

Uncle reappeared, this time bear- 
ing a pot of tea. He set it down on 
a table, together with two glasses, 
then silently disappeared. 

“Father, how about another Indian 
tale? They're such strange people, so 
hard to understand.” 

“They're not so different as you 
think. At times seemingly childlike, 
perhaps, yet sometimes far superior 
to us.” He hitched about in his chair, 
making himself comfortable. “Have 
I told you about Jules Frenelle? I 
first knew him when, as a young 
man, I was sent to the Chipewayan 
country, a good deal north of here 
around Great Slave Lake. He was 
fourteen at the time, a bright boy, 
obedient and mannerly. And he was 
a great help to his family. He not 
only cut their entire winter supply 


This story was first published in the 
American Junior Red Cross Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1946, and is printed here by per- 
mission of the author and publisher. 


“I tried to persuade him to go 
south to school—there are good ones 
in Edmonton—but he always refused 
to do so. Not only did his people de- 
pend on him, but he himself could 
not bear to leaye the North. Once 
you've become accustomed to this 
country, you can't do without it.” 

A single summer had convinced 
Spencer of this. 

“You have never been here in the 
winter,” Father Robillard went on. 
“Ah! Then the North is truly mag- 
nificent. The Indians know it well. 
In spite of discomfort and even pri- 
vation*, they prefer it to any season 
of the year. They hitch up the dogs, 
and visit one another, often for 
weeks at a time. Feasts last, not 
hours, but days. 

“But not all winters are good ones. 
There are the lean years. I can recall 
winters when it seemed there were 
no animals alive in the entire North. 
Even rabbits, which are taken for 
granted, sometimes die of some dis- 
ease by the thousands. But the worst 
of all are the winters without cari- 
bou*. It is about one of these that 
I am going to tell you. 

“The men of our village, about 
twenty of them, went out as usual in 
the fall to hunt the caribou which 
migrate each year from the Barren 
Lands. But this particular year the 
hunters could not find them. The 
caribou, you know, travel in a large 
herd, La Foule, the Indians call it, 
an immense solid mass of creatures 
which has been estimated at over a 


(Continued on page 16) 





The toothache that made medical history! 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE...NO. 14 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIES & SONG 


1. A little over a hundred 
years ago there was a man 
who had an historic tooth- 
ache. He dreaded having the 


tooth pulled out as much as 2. His dentist, William Morton, told him of a strange vapor 3. The vapor put the man to “sleep”, 


he feared leaving it in. His thar reportedly made men insensible to pain. Morton also and then, to the delight of dentist and 
dilemma brought about an —_ warned that little was known of this substance and it might _ patient, the tooth was pulled without 
experiment that opened the prove dangerous. The man was in such a state of mind that so much as a twinge of pain. This 
way to modern surgery. he asked to try the substance regardless of the consequences. miraculous substance was called ether. 


4. There is much dispute as to who discovered ether. The honor is 5. To understand what ether means to mankind, imagine what a 
generally credited to Dr. Crawford W. Long of Georgia. Morton, surgical operation was like before its discovery. Attendants held 


however, made it known to the world when he was allowed to try agonized patients down while surgeons worked at top speed to get 
it on a surgical case before an audience of medical men. the horror over with as soon as possible. 


In Dr. Squibb’s day, there were no high stand- 
ards for medicines, as we know them today. He 
set out to provide doctors with drugs of absolute 
“purity, reliability and uniformity.” He even 
helped get laws passed that set these standards. 
The company he founded has perpetuated his 
ideals. From the most complex medicinal your 


doctor prescribes to simple home product in your 
6. Early forms of ether were impure, undependable and even dan- 


gerous. Not until Dr. Edward Rebinesa Squibb developed the medicine chest . , . if it bears the name Squibb... 
first pure, reliable ether in 1858 could doctors use it with confi- ie’ 

dence. Then, a great new era for surgery began. At last, careful and it’s. product you can trust. 

deliberate techniques could be used. Great advances in surgery 

followed one upon the other. 





In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 2% E: R: SQUIBB & SONS 


and the Squibb seal. They say...“There are Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
no finer products made.” 


Profession since 1858 
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The Hungry Winter 


(Continued from page 14) 


million. If the hunters miss this herd, 
they can seldom kill enough meat to 
last out the winter. 

“How well I remember the day the 
men returned! They. were gaunt, ex- 
hausted, their eye sockets red from 
loss of sleep. But worst of all, they 
were men without hope; they knew 
death was not far from them and 
their families. 

“Jules left the group and came to 
me. 

“Father, I know where there is a 
cache*,’ 

“At once I knew he had made it. 
On one of his hunting trips he must 
have laid by food, drying it and 
caching it so it would be safe. 

“Is it a big one?’ I asked him. 

“*Pretty big,’ he said. 

“*I think we should wait awhile,’ 
I told him, “We still have some food. 
We will make it last as long as pos- 
sible.” 

“By mid-January everything edible 
was gone, even the dogs to pull the 
sledges. I imagine it is difficult for 
you to realize our problem. You are 
probably thinking, why didn’t they 
go to some other village? Why didn’t 
they send out for help before it was 
too late? But we were extremely iso- 
lated. 

“Besides, it was almost certain that 
the famine was general. If our hunt- 
ers could not find the caribou, it was 
unlikely that others had succeeded. 
No one would have more food than 
we, nor, if they had, could they spare 
it. Even if we had saved the dogs, by 
the time a trip could have been made 
to the outside and some provisions 
brought back, all our people would 
have been dead. 


Fonrueamons, there is a fatal- 
ism* in the Indians. When disaster 
overtakes them, when food runs low 
and starvation is near, they prefer to 
resign themselves to their fate rather 
than struggle against it. 

“When all the food was gone, I 
went to Jules. 

“"Now we will go to your cache.’ 

“I shall never forget that trip. The 
entire village set out on snowshoes. 
The distance was not great, but 
when your stomach is drawn togeth- 
er like a pouch with a drawstring 
pulled, Ba panes legs are like boiled 


macaroni, when your eves are blurred 


and watery, even a mile seems end- 
less. To make matters worse, the 
weather turned very cold. We were, 
you must remember, close to the 
Barrens where temperatures of sev- 
enty below are not uncommon. A 
blizzard overtook us, lashing our 
faces with icy particles until they 
were raw. 

“I am not sure how long we trav- 
eled, but at last we came to the shore 
of a small lake and there, exactly as 
Jules had promised, was the cache. 
It was made of rawhide bundles 
lashed to a platform, raised on poles 
off the ground so that animals could 
not reach it. A shout of joy went up 
from all of us. 

“Eagerly the men brought down 
the bundles and tore them open. 
Alas! They had already been opened; 
they were empty. Someone else had 
visited the cache. A different cry 
arose, one of rage and anguish. Even 
the children sobbed unrestrainedly. 

“We sat down in the snow, and 
even I, who should have known bet- 
ter, wept as bitterly as the rest. But 
Jules did not weep. I noticed that he 
looked fixedly at the frozen lake, and 
instantly I guessed his thought: un- 
der the ice there must be fish. 


Now the cache, though it was 
empty of food, did contain some fish- 
hooks. We baited some of these with 
pieces of rawhide, having nothing 
else for bait, and dropped them into 
the water through holes chopped in 
the ice. We waited and waited, but 
nothing happened. The fish refused 
to bite. That night, at my suggestion, 
the men lighted torches of spruce 
knots to attract the fish to the holes, 
lying in wait with knives fastened to 
poles. Still no fish appeared. 

“Morning dawned at last. All 
around us as we sat on that desolate 
shore were the dark, enclosing trees 
laden with snow. The wind, rising 
slowly, moaned across the ice, and 
the spruces took up its mournful 
voice. Above us the sky was ominous 
and heavy; a new storm was brew- 
ing. Soon we must die, every one 
of us. 

“Now, I had often watched indi- 
viduals await death, but never an 
entire community. These people 
ceased to be separate persons; they 
became a group, a single fused body 
of humanity. Even their silence was 
a unit. It was as if they planned to 


® Means word is defined on page 22. 


die all at once rather than singly. It 
was frightening, I fell on my knees 
and began to pray. The people 
joined me; I could hear the low mur- 
mur of their voices, slowly strength- 
ening, swelling, till it drowned out 
the voice of the wind. 

“Suddenly Jules rose and ran to 
one of the open holes. He sat down 
on the ice and removed a moccasin 
and legging. Then, before we 
guessed what he was about, he had 
pulled out his knife and had cut a 
strip of flesh from his own leg. 
Aghast, we saw him bait a hook with 
this still living tissue, and fling it 
into the open hole.” 


Farner Robillard ceased speak- 
ing. In spite of the crackling flames 
in the fireplace, Spencer knew the 
priest dwelt on that frozen shore. He 
himself shivered. To break the spell 
he asked a question. 

“You survived the winter. Was it 
because Jules caught a fish?” 

With obvious effort, the priest re- 
turned to the fireside. “Yes, the lake 
was full of them. After the first, we 
always had bait. There was never 
any more trouble. We spent the rest 
of the winter there, and fortunately 
spring came early that year. Nature 
showered us with food. There were 
quantities of smal] game and swarms 
of ptarmigan*. It was like a miracle. 
Naturally, I had my own explanation 
of it.” 

Spencer knew he referred to his 
religion. 

“Well!” Suddenly the priest be- 
came his usual jovial self. “It's quite 
a good story, don’t you think?” 

“A very good story.” But in Spen- 
cer’s mind, a doubt lurked. In a way 
he believed the yarn; in a way he 
did not. He wondered if the story 
might have arisen from a legend or 
myth. 

“I don’t chink you believe my little 
tale,” Father Robillard smiled. “No 
matter. It is not important. But 
come, we haven't touched our tea. It 
must be stone cold. I'll have Uncle 
bring in some fresh.” 

When the Indian entered the 
room, the priest called to him. 

“By the way, how is that bad ankle 
of yours? May I take a look at it?” 

He leaned, lifting the bottom of 
the Indian’s trouser. Spencer saw, as 
he was sure he was meant to, a long 
depressed area, a puckered whitish 
scar, extending up the man’s leg for 
more than four inches. 





QUESTION: What was man’s first sweet? 


ANSWER: Honey, which was known and eaten 
centuries before man learned to grind wheat into 
flour. People at that time ate honey simply be- 
cause they enjoyed its delightful taste. Today, 
we know it is also one of the best energy foods, 
and very easy to digest. 














QUESTION: What kind of breakfast will build 
up your “bounce”? 


: 7 ANSWER: Breakfast of bread and butter (or 
QUESTION: What square dance step are these fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or 
couples doing? fruit juice. It will put “bounce” into your school- 


work, athletics, and social activities. Don’t slow 
ANSWER: It’s the Grand Chain. The “gents” down by neglecting this necessary meal. Eat a 
move in one direction, and the “Igdies” move in good breakfast—and “bounce” through the day. 
the opposite direction, alternating right and left 
hands with each dancer they meet. It’s gay and 
lively—and takes plenty of “bounce” (or energy). 
A smart person knows that his “bounce” depends 
greatly upon the foods he eats. 








Post’s new Sugar Crisp 
- +. coated with sugar 
and honey. 


“As a cereal it’s dandy, 
For snacks it’s so handy, 
Or eat it like candy!” 


Ary A\l The Famous POST cerea® 


Post Teasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-NutsFickes Post's Wheat Meal Suger Crisp 
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Glooskap 
Finds Summer 


(Many legends told by the Algonquin 
Indians of eastern Canada are about 
their god Gloorkap. The early Algon- 
quins believed that Winter was a mighty 
giant who blew severe snowstorms 
across the land. They pictured Summer 
as a tiny dancing elf who lived far to 
the south. This story tells how Glooskap 
found Summer and helped save his 
people.) 


OR one year the giant Winter 
strode across the land blowing 
icy winds over the Algonquins. From 
the winds thick snow fell fast and 
turned to ice. Everywhere there lay 
snow and ice. And in all the land not 
a leaf, or blade of g-ass, or flower 
was left alive. 

“Only Glooskap can save us,” 
said the Algonquins. “Only he can 
drive Winter from our land. 

“Winter's icy breath has frozen 
the earth,” they told Glooskap. “Our 
seeds do not sprout, the crops die 
out. We cannot build fires big 
enough to warm our children.” 

“Fear Winter's wrath no longer,” 
answered Glooskap. “Soon shall he 
be driven from the land. This I 
promise you.” 

So Glooskap set forth to conquer 
Winter. Far to the north, after 
many days of travel, Glooskap came 
upon the giant’s wigwam of ice. 

Fearlessly Glooskap entered. 

Winter had little desire to battle 
the brave god. Quickly the giant 
rose and filled a peace pipe. 

“Welcome to the north,” said 
Winter. “What brings you here?” 

“All year you have brought great 
hardship to the Algonquins,” an- 
swered Glooskap. “They tire of fight- 
ing you. Now you must leave the 
land.” 

“Let us talk peace,” Winter said, 
offering Glooskap the pipe. 

But the peace on Winter's tongue 
was not in his heart. He planned to 


freeze Glooskap while they smoked 
the pipe. “With Glooskap dead,” 
thought Winter, “I alone shall rule 
the Algonquins.” 

For hours they smoked and talked. 
As Winter spoke, words of frost left 
his mouth. On and on he spoke, 
freezing Glooskap with every word. 
Suddenly the cold Glooskap toppled 
over. Then Winter, thinking Cloos- 
kap dead, left the wigwam to blow 
more icy winds over the land. 


GLOOSKAP WAKES UP 


For six months Glooskap lay as 
motionless as a bear sleeping until 
spring. Then he began to stir slowly, 
for he was not completely frozen. 
His blood, remaining warm, had 
heated his muscles and brain. Soon 
his strength returned and he arose. 

“I shall never conquer Winter,” 
thought Glooskap, “for his icy breath 
numbs my body. I shall find the. 
dancing elf Summer. She alone can 
stop Winter from harming my peo- 
ple all year round.” 

For many months he traveled 
southward. The farther he traveled 
the warmer he became. The air be- 
came sweet with the odor of orange 
biossoms and magnolias. 

Glooskap entered a land covered 
with grass, bright flowers, and tall 
trees. There, in a thick forest, he 
saw Summer for the first time. 

She was by far the most beautiful 
creature he had ever seen. Mag- 
nolias crowned her soft brown hair. 
She had smooth tan skin and lovely 
white teeth. Other smal] creatures, 
Summer's elves of light, danced 
around her. Tall palms cast long cool 
shadows over them. High overhead, 


the sun shone bright and warm. 

Glooskap told Summer of how 
Winter had harmed the Algonquins 
all through the year. She agreed 
to help drive the giant away. 
Northward they sped, with Summer 
nestled on Glooskap’s shoulder. 

When they reached Winter's wig- 
wam, the giant was so surprised to 
see Glooskap again that he did not 
notice Summer. Once more Winter 
tried to freeze Glooskap. Then Sum- 
mer calmly went to work. She 
poured out warmth in the wigwam 
and blazed sunshine at Winter's 
forehead. Large drops of water ran 
down the giant’s face. 

Soon Winter began to melt. Only 
then did he see that Glooskap had 
found Summer. “Do not melt me 
away, he shouted desperately. “I 
shall do whatever you command.” 


SUFFERING ENDED 


“Leave for the far north at once,” 
ordered Summer. “There I shall 
never disturb you. Return to Gloos- 
kap’s land only six months a year. 
But during that time never be severe 
and harsh with the Algonquins.” 

“And what of the other six 
months?” asked Glooskap. 

“I shall come from the south and 
serve your people,” said Summer. 

Then Glooskap returned to the 
Algonquins with Summer. Warm 
bright sunlight shone over all the 
land. The sky stretched blue and 
wide and the cold earth sprang to 
new life. Once again seeds burst 
open, crops grew tall, and children 
were warm. 

And never again did Winter bring 
great suffering to the Algonquins. 





thu lit the way to automotive power 


You’ re sitting with the rest of your family 
in your farm kitchen in Ohio back in the 
1870's. As usual, the light is an unsteady 
glow from tallow candles and whale oil 
lamps. 

Then—Dad walks in with a great new dis- 
covery. It’s a lamp—but what a difference. 
He lights it—and the entire room seems to 
blaze. Yes sir—this is the first genuine kero- 
sene lamp in your part of the county! 

* * * 

Today a kerosene lamp is a poor excuse for 
light. But it marked the beginning of an 
important event in the automobile world. 


You see, kerosene was one of the first prac- 
tical uses to which petroleum could be put. 
And men kept looking for petroleum, drill- 
ing for it, to get kerosene from it. Then 
came the discovery of the automobile 
engine—which needed gasoline—and gaso- 
line is made from petroleum. Just as with 
kerosene, it’s done by distillation—heating 
the petroleum and condensing the vapors. 
Of course, the first gasoline would seem as 
crude today as a kerosene lamp. Soon com- 
panies like General Motors discovered that 


to step up engine power and efficiency, 
they would have to improve gasoline. 
Otherwise the engine would “knock”—and 
this knock kept power down, 

So GM men found a way to cut down 
knock by adding tetraethyl lead to the 
gasoline—making what we now call Ethyl 
gasoline, 

This was the beginning. Since then, GM 
men kept watching gasoline burning inside 
engines, through special quartz windows, 
They kept studying one-cylinder engines 
in their laboratories — and discovered the 
amazing new performance that could be 
derived from automotive fuel by rearrang- 


ing its molecules, as you've studied them 
in chemistry. 

The results? Better automotive power and 
big savings in gasoline. For instance, two 
gallons of gasoline do as much work in 
today’s GM cars as three did in models of 
25 years ago. And there are even greater 
results, 

Building more and better cars led to more 
and better jobs. At GM alone there are 
more than 450,000 men and women where 
there were once only a few thousand. And 
yet—the average émploye earns consider- 
ably more these days, while working fewer 
hours each week. 

In short, there are two illuminating facts 
about General Motors. One—as many car- 
owners will tell you—“you can’t beat a GM 
car for value.” Two—as the record shows— 
you can’t beat a company like GM for 
making more and better jobs. 


* * * 





Getting More Out of Engines and Fuels—here you 
see GM Research men steadily working away to 
get more power out of less gasoline, They are 
studying a laboratory engine in action—using 
special meters to check its performance. 


“on mernane conn: GAINERAL MOTORS 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLOSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


GMC TRUCK @ COACH + GM DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 





Handy-Andy Helicopters 


RE‘VMAN 
iCdr. Schmidt badly injured 

aboard trawler 
Bright Moon fishing 35 miles south- 
east of New York City.” 

This radio message crackled into 
flight operations headquarters of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Air Station at 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Within five minutes a helicopter sped 
on its way to the rescue. 

In 45 minutes it reached the ship, 
picked up the crewman, and flew 
him to the Public Health Service 
Hospital on Staten Island, N. Y. 


By Tony Simon, 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


This is only one of hundreds of 
rescue hops made by Coast Guard 
helicopters. To find out more about 
‘copters for Junior Scholastic, I vis- 
ited Floyd Bennett Field last month. 
There | talked with Lieutenant- 
Commander Victor A. G. Schmidt, 
32, who is in charge of scheduling 
flights. 

“I'd like to take you up in a heli- 
copter today,” he said. 

We walked to a yellow HO3S-1G 
helicopter A trim aluminum craft 
with a plexiglass* nose, it has a 
dragonfly-shaped fuselage 43 feet 
long. The main rotor has three long, 
wing-shaped blades. 

“A helicopter can fly directly up- 
ward, downward, sideways, forward, 
backward, or in circles,” LCdr. 
Schmidt said, as we put on our life 
preserver jackets. “It can also hover.” 

He climbed into the narrow cabin 
and got behind the controls. I 
squeezed into the seat behind him 
and fastened my safety belt. 

“Don't worry about not having a 
parachute,” LCdr. Schmidt said with 
a smile. “We never use them at the 
low altitudes we'll be flying at to- 
day.” 


*®Meons word is defined on page 22. 


HANUMAN 


He explained that helicopter pilots 
always watch for places to land in 
an emergency such as a sudden 
storm or engine trouble. 

“Suppose you make a forced land- 
ing on water?” I asked. 

“Our helicopter has doughnut- 
shaped rubber floats attached to the 
wheels. Once I pull the lever to in- 
flate them, the helicopter can’t sink.” 

He started the engine and let it 
warm up at a low speed. 

“What's our top speed?” I asked. 

“About 95 miles an hour,” LCdr. 
Schmidt replied. “We can reach an 
altitude of 10,000 feet.” 

The long rotor blades overhead 
began to whirl rapidly. The helicop- 
ter flew straight up. I felt as if I were 
riding in an elevator which had shot 
up through the roof of a building. 
When we were 15 feet off the ground, 
LCdr. Schmidt pulled the pitch con- 
trol stick and the helicopter scooted 
forward. We headed west and soon 
reached an altitude of about 900 feet. 

“How would you like to say hello 
to the Statue of Liberty?” LCdr. 
Schmidt called out. 

A few minutes later I looked out 
of my window and saw the Statue. 
The helicopter dipped a few hun- 
dred feet, hovered, then circled the 
torch, 350 feet above the water. 

From there we flew to the tip of 
Manhattan Island. Its skyscrapers 
sparkled against the bright blue sky. 
LCdr. Schmidt shifted the course 
southward. 

“I'd like to show you the Middle- 
ton Township High School at Leo- 
nardo, New Jersey,” he said. “That's 
the high school I attended.” 

We reached Leonardo in 15 min- 
utes and dropped to an altitude of 
200 feet. The helicopter slowed 
down, then circled above the school. 
People waved to us. 

As we circled there, LCdr. Schmidt 
described some of the many uses of 
helicopters. 

“Coast Guard helicopters search 


(Continued on page 22) 


Junior Scholastic’s reporter got thi 


~ seers look out from base of the crown. 








At the 1950 Rose Bowl classic in Pasadena, Ohio State Buckeyes were co-winners with Michigan of the Big Ten 
University won over U. of California. In 1949, the Conference, and took top Big Ten honors in °44 and '42, 


BREAD at training table helps 
Rose Bowl Champions keep in fighting trim! 


ERNEST R. “ERNIE” BIGGS, Athletic Trainer, 
Ohio State University, says: 


“A balanced diet is of prime importance at the 
training table and no diet is completely balanced 
without enriched bread. Bread, definitely, is the 
staff of life and no athletic training menu is complete 
without it.”* 


Take the word of top-flight athletic trainers like 
“Ernie” Biggs. They know the value of bread and 
that young people should eat plenty of it. For bread, 
enriched with necessary vitamins and minerals, is 
a splendid source of the energy you need to keep 
going; the nutrition you need to keep growing! 





Penny for penny, enriched bread provides more of the 
things your body needs — more generously —than any other 
food. Here’s why: 





P. S$. to Girls: You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any other 
food that gives you as much energy 
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Handy-Andy 
(Continued from page 20) 


for lost or overdue ships,” he said. 
“We also fly short-range rescue mis- 
sions in areas where other aircraft 
can't land easily. And when we know 
a storm is about to break we warn 
small fishing boats that are far from 
land and have no radios.” 
“How do you do that?” I asked. 


“A helicopter flies to the boat and 
the pilot drops a wooden block to 
it,” he answered. “Inside the block 
there’s'a storm warning message.” 

Other branches of the U. S. armed 
forces also use helicopters, he went 
on. In Korea, Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine helicopters have rescued more 
than 3,500 U. N. soldiers, sailors, and 
air force crews. 

“U. S. helicopters have flown 
wounded men to hospitals many 
miles from the Korean battlefields in 
only a few hours,” he said. “They 
have rescued surrounded patrols far 
behind enemy lines. Downed pilots 
and crews have been snatched from 
the sea many times by helicopters.” 

He told me that ‘copters in Korea 
have also been used to scout enemy 
lines; deliver food, medicine, ammu- 
nition, and water to isolated troops; 
and transport infantrymen and offi- 
cers to the front lines. 


CIVILIAN USES 


I asked him about their civilian 
uses. 

“Helicopters are the handy men of 
the skies,” he answered. “Today they 
are used to spray crops, fight forest 
fires, re-seed forests, deliver mail, 
patrol highways and borders, map 
out land areas, locate schools of fish, 
herd cattle, rush food and medicine 
to flooded areas, and do hundreds of 
other things.” 

We droned along over New Jer- 
sey, swung out over the Atlantic, 
turned northeast, and headed back 
to Floyd Bennett Field. 

“How about flying backwards?” I 
called out, as we neared the field. 

The helicopter hovered about 10 
feet above ground, then backed up. 
Next we hovered, flew sideways, 
then backwards again, and finally 
forward. It seemed to me LCdr. 
Schmidt could make the helicopter 
waltz if he wanted it to! 

A few minutes later my flight- 
seeing tour ended. The 
landed as lightly as a feather. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


pagan. Today this word is con- 
nected with religion. To us, pagans 
are people who do not believe in one 
God, but who worship many gods 
and goddesses. But thousands of 
years ago, a pagan had nothing to 
do with religion. He was simply a 
man who lived in a country district. 

When an ancient Roman spoke of 
a paganus, he was describing a man 
who lived in a pagus. Pagus was the 
Latin word for “village.” 

In those olden days, all the Ro- 
mans worshipped many gods and 
goddesses. But after the birth of 
Christ, many Romans gave up their 
gods and became Christians. 

At first Christianity spread more 
rapidly in the cities of the Roman 
Empire. The village—the pagani— 
who lived in outlying districts were 
less likely to hear of the new religion. 


So the paganus was thought of as 
being an unbeliever, a heathen who 
worshipped idols. 

By the time paganus became the 
English word pagan, it had com- 
pletely lost the idea of “villager.” A 
pagan was a non-Christian. Gradu- 
ally the meaning of the word has 
narrowed down. Now a pagan is a 
person who does not believe in one 
God. The word is occasionally used 
to describe a person who does not 


believe in religion. 


Today we know that farmers and 
small town people are just as well 
educated and as up-to-date as city 
people. 

But centuries ago city people con- 
sidered country people backward 
and stupid. Out of this idea were 
born many unflattering words con- 
nected with country people. Villain 
and boor follow this pattern. Look 
them up in your school library in a 
dictionary. You'll be surprised at 
their stories. 

, While you're checking the diction- 
ary, you might want to look up 
heathen; its story is similar to pagan’s. 
Neighbor is another interesting word 
related to boor. And while you're at 
it, look into urban, rural, and rustic. 





STARRED ¥ WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


cache (Rhymes with hash.) Noun. 
A hiding place for storing food supplies 
and tools. A cache may be a rough box 
on top of poles, or a hole dug in the 
ground. Cache is also a verb, meaning 
“to store or hide something in a cache.” 

caribou (KAR-uh-boo. Pronounce a 
as in at, oo as in food.) Noun. A type 
of reindeer found in northern America. 

fatalism (FAY-tuhl-iz’m. Pronounce 
ay as in say.) Noun. The theory that all 
events are planned by fate, and cannot 
be rearranged by man. 

flimsy (FLIHM-zih). Adjective mean- 
ing “frail,” “light and thin.” 

hinterland (HIHN-ter-land). Noun. 
An undeveloped inland region, far from 
cities and towns. 


nostalgia (nos-TAL-juh. Pronounce o 
as in not, a as in at.) Noun. Homesick- 
ness. 
plexiglass (PLEHK-suh-glass). Noun. 
A colorless plastic that looks like glass. 
It can be seen through, but weighs less 
than glass, and is shatter-resistant. It 
can be heated and bent to any shape. 

privation (pry-VAY-shun. Pronounce 
ay as in say.) Noun. Lack of life’s ne- 
cessities, such as food, clothing, shelter. 

an (TAHR-muh- ). Noun. 
A bird of the grouse family, found in 
cold regions. Ptarmigan are plump birds 
which are hunted and eaten. 

ravine (ruh-VEEN). Noun. A long, 
deep, narrow cut in a mountain, whic 
has been worn away by running water. 

thatch (Rhymes with hatch.) Noun. 
The covering for a roof, made of straw, 
leaves, or reeds. Thatched is an adjec- 
tive describing such a roof covering. 
Thatch may also be a verb, meaning 
“to cover with thatch.” 





Ge f A head in your 
School Work 
with the LEA DE R 


... with the new 


“FAMILY KEYBOARD” 


You can easily sell your family on buying 
this brand new Underwood bargain... 
because The LEADER has a special, new 
‘Family Keyboard’’ to meet the typing 
needs of the whole family. 


For school papers, you'll have the advantage 
of arithmetical symbols such as +, —, X, =, 
and even the degree mark (°), in addition to 
all the usual characters you need. Dad has all 
the commonly used business symbols $, &, %, 
*, etc. for his letters and for his office 
hpmework, while Mother has the run of the 
keyboard for her receipes and social 
correspondence. 


This Sensational 
Bargain-Priced 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


is yours for only a 


SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 


What a bargain this LEADER is... for you 
to use and your whole jamily to enjoy! 


All the features you'll need are there ... and: 
you'll be delighted with the new smart-looking 
Duo-Tone finish, and handsome carrying case. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, Department 
Store or Jeweler has it . . . priced right, built 
right, by The Typewriter Leader of the 

World. He’ll be glad to show you all the 
features that make the Underwood LEADER 
your family’s best buy in a Portable. See him today! 





Underwood Corporation 


Portable Typewriter Division 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The U ND ERWOOD LEADER Portable... MADE BY THE TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE se 





EVERY CIRL wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines: 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseussed in this column. 


The Qusitiin Box 


Q. I don't like milk, but I know it is 
good for me. Is there any substitute 
for it? 


A. Instead of looking for a milk sub- 
stitute, why not try getting the milk 
itself in different forms? Cream soups, 
puddings, and many frozen dessert 
mixes use milk in their preparation, but 
you can’t taste it in the finished dish. 
All kinds of flavoring agents can be 


used with milk, and a ripe banana 
mashed to creamy smoothness and 
whipped into a glass of very cold milk 
makés a delicious drink. 


Q. How many hours a night should 
a teen-ager sleep? 

A. Nine, if you want to be bright 
and alert the next day. 


Q. I have a bad habit of eating be- 
tween meals and would like to know 
how to stop it 


A. Eating between meals isn’t neces- 
sarily a bad habit. It all depends on 
what you eat. During your growing 
years, your body requires a great deal 
of nourishment, and you may need 
those between-meal snacks. Be sure 
your regular meals are complete ones, 
with a full serving of some protein food 
such as meat, fish, egg, or cheese. Then 
if you get hungry betwéen meals, fruit, 
cookies, and milk certainly won't hurt 
you. A light sandwich or a bow! of dry 
cereal and milk, after school or before 
bedtime, is nourishing and satisfying. 
The only time between-meal nibbling 
becomes a bad habit is when you fill up 
on too many sodas and other sweets 
so that your appetite for meals is 
spoiled. 


Q. Is it unhealthy for the skin to 
apply freckle cream or lemon juice to 


remove freckles? What is a good way 
to remove freckles? 


A. There is no way of removing 
freckles, so don’t waste your money on 
freckle creams. Freckles fade during 
the winter, and as you grow older they 
become less and less noticeable. Any- 
how, don’t be concerned about freckles. 
They give you an attractive, healthy, 
ofitdoor look. 

. . * 

Oh, How You'll Like to Get Up in 
the Morning . . . if you stretch before 
you get out of bed! Yes, that’s what a 
doctor who has made scientific studies 
on sleep says. Don’t rush out of bed 
after you've turned off the alarm. Take 
a minute to yawn and stretch all over. 
Then sit up, yawn and stretch again.” 
The next step is to swing your legs out 
of bed and stand up. Once you're out 
of bed, the temptation to take another 
forty winks is 90 per cent licked. Of 
course, be sure to get those nine hours 
sleep you need! 

. * 

Tip on Teeth. . . . A glass of -water 
may one way to save you extra trips 
to the dentist. A simple precaution to 
lessen the number of cavities in the 
teeth is to rinse the mouth thoroughly 
after eating, particularly after eating 
sweet foods. The water washes the 
foods out of the danger zones of the 
teeth, or at least dilutes them so that 
cavity-producing bacteria won't thrive. 


Tenn Tele Te 


Lou Little, Co- 
lumbia University, 
says: 

“There’s no 
question about the 
role good nutrition 
plays in keeping 
athletes in the best 
of physical condi- 
tion. Football re- 

quires great physical stamina as well 
as skill, Our training table suggestions 
include milk, meat and other protein 
foods, vegetables and fruits (both raw 
and cooked), cereals, bread and but- 
ter, and simple desserts. Things we 
prefer to skip are fried foods, heavy 
meals just prior to afternoon practice 
sessions and games, and, of course, 
smoking while in training.” 


Send your contributions to: Junior 
Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 


The Picture on the Bureau 


There’s not much I remember about 
World War II. The only thing I dis- 
tinctly remember is the end of it. 

At the time my father was overseas, 
my mother and I lived with my aunt 
and uncle, and of course the inevitable 
swarms of cousins (or so it seems). My 
father was a picture on top of my bu- 
reau, and a hazy inaccurate picture in 
the back of my mind. And yet, I knew 
that I loved him as if he’d been there 
all the time through my first day of 
school, my first report card, my first cir- 
cus, and my various little illnesses. 

Then, one sleepy summer day, it 
happened. I didn’t understand then 
what the man on the radio with the un- 
interesting voice was saying; but it 
made the grownups pretty excited. 
Soon we were rushed outside, where 
everyone was running around, blowing 
horns and making noise. Someone told 
us the war was over, and gathering that 
this was an excuse, I too began making 
noise. 

After a while, the noise subsided 
sufficiently for us to be induced into 
the house and then to bed. However, 
before I went to bed, I tiptoed over 
to the bureau to kiss the picture good- 
night. Then, standing there in my pa- 
jamas, listening to the excited babble of 
grown-up voices, holding the cherished 
picture closer to what I thought was my 
heart—due to my limited knowledge of 
the human body it might very well 
have been my stomach—I suddenly 
realized what it was all about—well, 
maybe not all of it—but one thing I did 
understand: my father was coming 
home. 

And then, about a month later, my 
mother was driving up to the house, 
and the car door opened, and a man 
walked out. The next minute I was fly- 
ing down the steps into his arms and 
the world was singing and everything 
was beautiful . . . mostly my father. 

I still have that picture only now it's 
up in the attic someplace with the rest 
of the old snapshots that we don’t look 
at anymore. Some people might still 
keep it on the bureau, but what do I 
need it for? I have the real thing to look 
at, and my memories are no longer hazy 
and in the back of my mind. And my 
father is a real person to love me and 
worry about me and discipline me; and 
the world is still singing and beautiful. 

Margie Schnee, Grade 7 
Schoo! Neo. 13, Paterson, N. J. 
Teocher, Marguerite M. Fitzpatrick 





"Hows that for a beaut!” 


Its a sure bet you wouldnt part with the snapshots in your wallet for love or 
money. You prize those pictures of friends, games and big times. 
Theyte great to have, swell to show around—and a cinch to take. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak Film gets the picture. 


com Its the film in the familiar 
ae yellow box. 
‘ni > 


fc 
‘qu. 


" i 


Get your free copy ot It’s qd Snap 


Kodak's famous book designed for High School 
and College people. 

Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 807, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





September Choices—6 Fine Books 


, TRUE STORIES 
funio TAB Club Mowubens: 


Beginning this fall each member 
has a wider choice of books than 
ever before. Six selections for Sep- 
tember and for every month to come. 

One of the selections is what every 
student needs as the school year be- 
gins—a good Dictionary. 

Is your TAB Club already under 
way? Now is the time. Your teacher 
is likely to welcome a proposal to 
increase the reading of good books. 

TAB Club offers a rare bargain— 
for every four books you order from 
fall selections you may choose one 
free book from the January dividend 
list. Since the books cost 25 or 35 
cents each this means you get five 
books for every $1 or a few cents 
more you invest. 

If you want TAB's service, ask 
your teacher to mail us the coupon 
in her Scholastic Teacher. We'll send 
full details. 

And, now, here are six choice 
books for September. 


Pamela d Bell 


National Office 


e NOVELS e FILM HITS 


1. HOT ROD 


Henry Gregor 
Felsen 


“I bet you can't 

make Trentonin 

30 minutes.” In his 

souped-up three 

carburetor job Bud 

Crayne, 17, took 
the dare—with three police cars scream- 
ing behind. “I recommend this book to 
anyone in the teen-age class, mainly 
boys.”"—Bob Pearson, Argentine H. §S., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


2. ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 


George and Helen Papashvily 
Everything did happen to George Pa- 
pashvily before he became a citizen. 
This amusing story of a Russian immi- 
grant in America was so good it attracted 
Hollywood. Read the hilarious book; 
then see the film. 


3. HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 


Gay Head 


What's high school like? How do you 
get to know the ropes? Here's one way: 
read Gay Head's Hi There, High School! 
She tells you all about what activities to 
join; clothes; dating; even the art of 
keeping friends. It’s all here. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 4am SEPTEMBER SELECTIONS 


Check Books Desired 


W 


rite in price 

you want. 

in total 

your order. Hand 
In te your TAB Club 
secretary with 
money shown in 
Total . (De 
NOT mall this cov- 
pon te New York.) 





Write Amount Here 


DICTIONARY (35¢) 


you with te buy from 
tet end the price.) 


Total Amount 


© DICTIONARY 


4. SUE BARTON, STUDENT 
NURSE 


Helen Dore Boylston 


Thump, thump 
went Sue Barton's 
heart as she en- 
tered the hospital. 
What would nurse 
training be like? 
Read how a young 
girl tackles a thrill- 
ing profession and 
never regrets what 
she has to go through. 


5. SHAG Thomas C. Hinkle 


Old wolf-hunters 
turned thumbs 
down on Shag. 
Couldn't kill 
wolves as he was 
supposed to. Even 
owner Tom Glen 
scorned Shag. How 
did he earn a place 
in the hunters’ 
hearts again? Shag 
describes the staghound’s true brave 
colors. 


6. THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


Is spelling your 
problem? Here's 
the answer. This 
handy dictionary 
contains 25,000 
words. Gives defi- 
nitions and tells 
how to pronounce 
words correctly. In- 
cludes other useful 


information. 


OLD FAVORITES 


These old favorites broaden the 
choice of books you may make in 
any one month. Write number, 
title, and price on the coupon. 


. ISLAND, Stevenson 25¢ 
Pirates and the hunt for buried treasure. 
2. BOY DATES GIRL QUESTION AND ANSWER 





SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


Citizenship Quiz @® 25> 82" 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly 
score and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. JAPAN TODAY 


Underline the correct answer in eaeh 
set of parentheses. Score 6 points for 
each. Total 30. 


1. Japan has signed a (trade treaty, 
immigration treaty, peace treaty) with 
the Allied nations which fought against 
her in World War II. 

2. The treaty was signed in San 
Francisco, where (atomic energy, the 
U. N.., television) was born 6 years ago. 

3. Under the terms of this treaty, 
Japan is how (a U. N. trust territory, 
part of China, independent). 

4. The treaty says that Japan will re- 
pay her former enemies by (giving them 
free manufactured goods made from 
their raw materials, giving them her 
own raw materials, sending her skilled 
workers to their countries). 

5. Today Japan is the leading indus- 
trial nation in the Orient, but she was 
once a nation of (shepherds and sailors, 
farmers and fishermen, reindeer herd- 
ers). 

My score 


2. INDIAN SUMMER 


Write T (true) or F (false) beside 
each sentence describing the Indian 
legend about Summer and Winter. Score 
2 points for each. Total 8. 


__1. Glooskap was a god of the 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

__.2. The Indians begged Glooskap 
to save them from the giant Winter who 
had frozen their land. 

__3. Winter offered CGlooskap a 
peace pipe, but the giant really intended 
to kill the god by freezing him. 

—__4. Summer's warmth and sun 
melted Winter until the giant promised 
to do whatever Summer asked cf him. 


My score___ 


3. RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Complete these sentences about the 
three branches of our Government. 
Choose your answers from the boldface 
list below. Fill in each blank space with 
the letter of the correct answer. Score 8 
points for each. Total 24. 


1. The legislative branch of our Gov- 


ernment, which we call 
makes our laws. 
2. The executive branch, consisting 


of _ ss, enforces these laws. 
3. The judicial branch, consisting of 
Set ESE _.., decides what the laws 


mean and rules whether they have been 
broken, 


a-the President and his Cabinet; b- 
the Supreme Court and other courts; 
c-Congress. 

. My score. 


4. NEWSWORTHY SUBJECTS 


Link each subject in Group I with 
the correct sentence-ending in Group II. 

There are extra answers in Group II. 
Score 5 points for each. Total 30. 


. Allied commander General Ridg- 
wa 
_2. World’s first atom-powered sub 
3. Wind-blown balloons 
. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
. U. S. coal company 
. Current U. S. harvest 


a. is being built by Russia. 
. drop leaflets behind Iron Curtain. 
*, suggests Allied forces leave Korea. 
. reclaims strip-mining land. 
. is being built by U. S. 
. rounds up Communist party leaders. 
. is second largest in our history. 
. suggests shifting talks from Kaesong. 


My score 


.5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blank space in each pic- 
ture title. Score 4 points each. Total 8. 


1. This 16-year- 
old gif) recently 
won the U. S. 
women’s cham- 
pionship. The sport 


she is a champ in 





oe 
2. This plane can fly upward, down- 
ward, sideways, forward, backward, or 
in circles. It is a _ 





My score____ Total score 


DENIM SLIP-ONS let feet cruise around on 
thick cork and rubber soles. Plenty oom, 
too, the denim uppers eased with 
woven with Lastex. Brown or 


FRANK LEAHY KEDS are mighty fast for sports 
and games. Designed by this famous coach 
so athletes will go for molded ground grip 
soles and famous Keds features that im- 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Serving Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORE 





HOW TO GET 
STRAIGHT A° 


GET THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS 
“PEN NAME’’ 


Waterman's 


WITH HAND-CRAFTED 
14-KARAT 


GOLD POINT 


ig? 


You can't help but improve your 
writing when you use a Waterman's 
“Leader.” Because you have a wide 
choice of hand-crafted 14-Karat Gold 
points . . . one of them will suit your 
writing exactly! So this yeor, get a 
Waterman's . . . remember, better 
writing means better grades! On sale 


everywhere. 


Waterman's 





A Feller 
on the Phone 


By Herman L. Masin and Jean F-: Merrill 


S we write this, we haven't the 
| faintest idea who'll cop the Amer- 
| ican League pennant. The Indians and 

the Yankees are neck and neck, with 
| the Red Sox snapping at their spikes. 
But one thing is certain: If Cleve- 
\land wins the pennant, a “Feller” 
named Bob will be responsible for it. 
His comeback is the baseball story of 
| the year. 

Back in April, everybody figured that 
Bob was through. He was 32 years old; 
he hadn’t won 20 games since 1947; 
| and his once mighty fast ball no longer 
sizzled. “Too bad,” the experts elucked, 
|“he sure was great when he had it.” 
| All this turned out to be dumb cluck- 

ing, indeed. By mid-season, Feller was 
the talk of the dugouts. His record 
showed 12 victories against only 2 de- 
feats. The die-hards couldn't believe it. 
| “Wait,” they mumbled, “he's just hot 
| right now. He'll cool off.” 

While they waited, Bob kept piling 
up the victories. When he reached No. 
20 on August 21 (before any other 
pitcher had won as many as 18), every- 
| body was convinced: Feller was again 
a great pitcher 

How did he do it? Did he invent 
some new pitch? Was he hypnotizing 
the batters? Every expert and his kid 
sister had a different theory. So we 
decided: to find out for ourselves. 

We picked up the phone and called 
Cleveland. In a little while, we had 
| Feller on the other end. He was an ace 
about the whole thing. “Sure,” he said, 

“glad to talk to you. Ask all the ques- 
tions you want. Just fire away.” So we 
fired away. 








How do you account for your great 
record this year? 

“Truth is, I'm surprised myself. At 
the start of the season, I told reporters 
I'd be satisfied to win 16 games again. 
Guess I've just been lucky. Until re 
cently, though, control had always been 
my weak point. I really concentrated 
on it this year, and my control is now 
a thousand times better.” 

Have you changed your pitching 
style in any way? — 

“No, my delivery’s no different. | 
know I can’t throw as fast as I used to, 
but I can still break off a good curve. 
And there aren’t too many good curve 
ball hitters. If you can put that curve 
where you want it, you'll do all right 

“Incidentally, I haven't been ‘slipping’ 
as much as the experts believe. My 
earned-run averages have been run 
ning about the same the past several 
years.” (Upon checking the record 
book, we discovered that Bob was right. 
His earned-run averages for the past 
three years—that is, the number of 
earned runs he allowed per game—have 
been 3.57, 3.75, 3.42.) 

Which give 
trouble? 

“The Red Sox and the Yankees—the 
Red Sox most, I guess. I've dropped 
three games to them this year.” 

Which hitters give you the 
trouble? 

“In the vld days, Tommy Henrich 
and Joe DiMaggio were always tough, 
while in recent years Bobby Doerr, of 
the Red Sox, has practically owned me. 
Lately, however, Ted Williams has be 
come my chief trouble-maker.” 


fvams you the most 


most 


After three ordinary seasons, Bob Feller, of the Cleveland indians, became 
@ 20-game winner in 1951 for the sixth time in his pitching career. Only 
five other pitchers in American League history could make that claim. 





Do you think that the 1951 Indian 
team is greater than the 1948 pennant 
winner? 

“Except for the pitching, the 1951 
club isn’t as strong all the way around 
as the "48 team. We aren't as experi- 
enced and we're weak in a number of 
positions. In 1948, everybody was hit- 
ting the ball and we were functioning 
smoothly in every department.” 


How do you like pitching for your for the School Year 


new manager? 

“Al Lopez pretty much lets you take 
care of aco 9 figure out your own by GREYHOUND 
routine and assignments. He figures 
you've been around quite a while and 
know most of the teams and the men} 
you play against, and that you know 
enough to keep yourself in condition. 
He’s fair in all his dealings with the 
team.” 

What advice would you give to 
schoolboy pitchers with big-league am- 
bitions? 

“Just don't jump into professional) 
sports before finishing high school—and 
college, if you have the opportunity. 
Eat right, get a lot of sleep, and think 
hard about the sport you're interested 
in. It takes more than muscle to become 
an outstanding athlete.” 

What do. you intend doing after your 
career is over? 


“Haven't worried too much about that Here's how to add fresh interest 
yet. I honestly believe | have three or to the school term! Try a Greyhound 
four more good years left. That is, if trip, an Expense-Paid Tour, or a group 


I take care of myself and am lucky. I excursion . . . all available to you at 
suppose I'll always be connected with 


baseball one way or another.” or es Conahnnedite 
Have you any particular goal now? ARTER SERVICE—for grovP poaeky © Fak, ureyaeen = 
“Well, at the start of the season I trips to ehoel apacts event are delightful along scenic highway 
did have three goals—to pitch my third routes . .. Greyhound Tours offer ex- 
no-hitter, to win 20 games again, and citing weekends or vacations at big 
to win in the World Series. I've accom- 4 ) cities, National Parks, historic places 
plished the first two; now if the Indians " « nl ... Greyhound Charter Service is the 


would just win the pennant ['d get a) pe a \ smoothest way to move a group. 
crack at the third.” on 


When Feiler’s career is over, he'll be| PPrctr enero min eh 
a cinch for the Hall of Fame. He al- EXPENSE-PAID rouns~(e. RIOR “, i 
ready holds the all-time record for Sedisg nore sabes courteous “by Chnahesa ¢ fares 
strikeouts and no-hit games, and he’s everywhere —by Greyhound ! 
one of the six pitchers in American 
League history to have had as many } A 407 MORE TRAVEL 
as six 20-game winning seasons. FOR ALOT LESS MoNnNzY! 


TEEN AGE CHAMPS: For the first. 
time in more than 20 years a teen-ager PRESS 8 LIMITED Swipe 
won the “Grand National” trapshooting beck home, weekend visits. 
championship, held annually at Van- 
dalia, Ohio, near Dayton. Mike Way- 
land, 18-year-old graduate of Washing- 
ton (Kansas) High School, broke 99 
out of 100 flying clay pigeons, to win 
over a field of 1800 of the nation’s best 
shot-gun marksmen. . . . Seventeen-year- 
old Leonard Pietras, recent graduate of 
Toledo (Ohio) Macomber High School, 
won the 1951 National Caddie Cham- 
pionship, held in Columbus, O. 

For report on teen-age tennis champ | 
Maureen Connolly, sce page 6. 




















FREE! COLORFUL WALL DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon te Greyhound Infor- neAsAs 
* mation Center, P. ©. Box 815, Chi- 
cage 90, ill. for your copy of Grey- ADDRESS 
hound’s famous, full-color wall display, 
“See All the World —Here in America I 
(Kit includes 16 poges of lesson topics.) CITY & STATE litem tas 


GREYHOUND 
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bbG 
NATIONAL 
WINNERS 


in Ford 
Industrial Arts 


, 

IFTY-EIGHT high school boys from 

all sections of the country were ac- 
claimed “first prize winners” in the 
Ford Motor Company’s Industrial Arts 
Awards national finals at the Museum 
of Science and Industry in Chicago last 
month, They each received a cash prize 
of $100. Nine of the boys received the 
“Outstanding Achievement Award,” and 
were also given expense-paid visits to 
Dearborn and Detroit, Michigan, for 
three days of sightseeing and entertain 
ment. 

The nine “Outstanding Achievement 
Award” winners represented the best 
talent in each of the nine divisions of 
the program, as follows: Plastics, 
. Wrought Metal, Architectural Drawing, 


in the Ford Motor Company's Industrial Arts Awards for 1951, sixteen-year-old Dion 
Markle (right) of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, receives the congratulations of 
Henry Ford I!, upon winning one of the nine “Outstanding Achievement Awards.” 
In the center is Richard E. Giebel, printing instructor at Cass Technical. 


Mechanical Drawing, Wood Electrical, 
Machine Shop, Patternmaking, and 
Molding and Printing. 

In all a total of 386 entries received 
recognition in the national finals for 
placing first, second, or third, or for re- 





You'll Be Touchdown-Terifc 


With 1 


cA LA): 


OP Football | 


Vou can’t beat a 
Rawlings Official 
Football for 


T-Formation | 


passing ...for that 
booming quick- 
kick. That’s why 
the big colleges and 
universities choose 
these best feeling 
and best playing 
of all footballs. 


Stop in soon and see 

them at your Rawlings 

Dealer. And be sure to look at 
all the other Rawlings Football 
Equipment. It’s really 
“Touchdown-Terrific!”’ 


OFFICIAL TO JUNIOR MODELS 
WHEN IT's 


ReaD. 


IT’S RIGHT! 
.» The Finest in The Field! 








ceiving honorable mention. Among them 
were students in all grades from 7 
through 12. 

Winning entries in the national finals 
are now on exhibition in the Museum 
of Science and Industry, in Chicago. 
The exhibition closes October 14. 

The nine “Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award” winners and their win- 
ning entries follow: 

George M. Veiga, Hanford High 
School, Hanford, California; Furniture 
Making—Modern Desk, Antique Ma- 
hogany Color. 

David Sauerwald, Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles, California; Radio— 
Ultra High Frequency Transmitter and 
Receiver. 

Bob Thompson, University 
School, Los Angeles, 
Wrought Copper and 
30 inch Copper Tray. 

Robert L. Lockwood, Fenger High 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Architectural 
Presentation Drawings— ranch type 
home. 

Kenneth Weinhold, Edison Voca 
tional High School, Baltimore, Mary 
land; Advanced Detail and Assembly 
Drawings—drawing of drill press. 

Dion M. Markle, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; Single 
Impression Letter Press Printing—pro- 
gram, brochure. 

Bill Capeder, St. Paul Vocational 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota; Machine 
Construction—salt shaker injection mold 

Richard C. Bueler, Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; Carving— 
Plastic Nightlight (Marine Scene). 

Robert Sloan, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Patternmak 


ing—rotor discharge casing. 


High 
California; 
Brass—Etched 








Charlene Yeomans and De Anna De 
Long of Grand Ledge, Michigan, ask: 


When you're at a school dance, and 
a boy who goes to that school, whom 
you've seen but don’t know, asks you 
to dance should you accept? 


Yes, if you would like to. It’s a good 
way to make new friends. At a large 
public dance you should politely de- 
cline to dance with a stranger. But a 
school dance is one where everyone 
is a friend, or a friend of a friend, 
and no introductions are necessary. 


Kay Moses of Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, would like to know: 


If you're on a double date, how do 
you ,introduce the other girl and the 
boy she’s with to the boy you're with? 


First introduce the boy you're with 


to the other girl. Say, “Mary, I'd like 


you to meet Ted Collins. Ted, this is 
Mary Birmingham.” Always start with 
the girl, telling her the boy’s name. 

Next you can introduce the two 
boys—if you know the name of the 
boy Mary is with—“Ted, this is Bud 
Travis.” Then to Bud you say, “This 
is Ted Collins.” If you don't know 
Bud, Mary should introduce him to you 
and Ted. If Mary doesn’t do this, then 
introduce yourself. When Bud tells you 
his name, introduce the two boys. 
When making introductions be sure to 
pronounce al! the names clearly. 

It's also a good idea to tell each 
person something about the other. This 
will make it easier for them to start 


talking. “Bud goes to West Lane High,” 


“Mary is a Dodger fan, too,” or “Ted 
has just moved to our town from 
Philadelphia” will help get the ball 
rolling. 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 
Have you any situations or prob- 
lems to suggest for this column? Send 
them to Right This Way, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 





THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
IS QUAKER OATS! 


A GIANT in Nutrition! 


Be one of the attractive, popular fellas or gals 
with lots of energy! Eat energy-giving 
Quaker Oats at least 3 to 4 mornings a week! 
You get more energy from oatmeal than 

from any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 


You'll smack your lips as you taste the creamy- 





delicious goodness in every spoonful of Quaker 
| Oats. It’s the most popular cereal in the world! 
| 

A GIANT in Valve! 


| Less than i¢ a serving for the bounteous benefits 
of Quaker Oats! 


| lomorroy morning, eat good hot 


Lat QUAKER OATS 
for knergy/ 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


Quick 


UAKER | 
OATS. 


OATMEAL 
TOPS "EM ALLI 


Yes, oatmeal tops all 
other whole-grain 
cereals in o 
Protein, Vitamin B;, 
and Food-iron, 





Quaker Oats! 





Some Fyx/ 


Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke ecol- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will reeeive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. When you 
send in jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Safety First 


Ruth: “You're not going in the water 
alter dinner, are you? Don’t you know 
it's dangerous to swim on a full stom- 
ach?” 

Lee: “That's all right 


my back. 
Rosetia Boyder, Viola (Kane) 


I'll swim on 


Public Mechoole 


Spoiled Wish 


Sonny: “May I have 

Mother?” 
Mother: “ 

spinach,” 
Sonny: “But I wanted 


didn’t have to eat it.” 
Harbare Tarter, Robert B. Lee Jr. High. Ban Angelo, Tex 


the wishbone, 
Not until you've eaten your 


to wish I 





Afterthought 
Mother: “Why are you jumping up 
and down, Jimmy?” 
Jimmy: “1 took my medicine but I 
forgot to shake the bottle.” 


Javoons Bue David, Midwest City Jr. High, 
Oklahoma City, Oble 


Help Needed 


Squire: “Is there anything I can do 
for you, sire?” 

Launcelot: “Yes. Make haste and 
fetch a can opener. I have a flea in my 
knight clothes.” 


Renny Griggs, 2503 KB. Lee. Turson, Ariz 


Too Much Curiosity 


A weary traveller stopped at a hotel 
for lodging. He was just about to reg- 
ister when a bug came crawling across 
the book. He laid down the pen and 
said to the reservations clerk, “I don’t 
mind if there are bugs in the hotel, 
but when they come to see what room 
1 take, that’s too much!” 

Sharon Hardway, Jodie, W. Va. 


In the Running 

Susan: 
for?” 

Jane: “I'm for the Nylons, 


the most runs.” 
Lillian Morse, Hancock (N. Y¥.) Central School 


“What baseball team are you 


They get 




















And party tips are only one feature of fun-filled 
TEEN.TOPICS. You'll find the latest on popularity, 


beauty tips, smooth manners, wonderful things to 
make and do, in the monthly issues of Judy's 
TEEN-TOPICS. A whole year's subscription (twelve 
issues) only 25¢! Send that quarter today! 


Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. W-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


25¢ enclosed for 1 year's subscription (12 issues) 


Faust 
Stan Hunt in Redbook 
“Walter! Good heavens, ! thought you'd 
gone to the office!” 


Seldom Speaks 
Mr. Brown: 


words.” 


Mr. Green: “I'm married, too.” 
Jay Montgomery. Join J. Pershing Schoo! 
Kansas City, Mo 


“I'm a man of few 


Handle with Care 


Little Willie, feeling smart 

Tore his daddy's watch apart. 

He should be punished for his crime 
But Daddy doesn’t have the time. 


Thelma Yates. Fi. Smith (Ark.) Junior H. 


Weather or Not 
Jerry: “Hooray! Teacher said we'd 
have a test today, rain or shine.” . 
Nancy: “What's so good about that?” 


Jerry: “It's snowing.” 
Ariene Henderson, Williston School, Raleigh, Fla 


Superstitious? 

Ray: “Is it bad luck for a black cat 
to walk behind you?” 

Fay: “That depends on 


you're a man or a mouse.” 
Eleanor Rayburn, Point Pleasant 


whether 
Ww. Va 


Baby Talk 
Father: 


“Why does your friend Joe 
call his car “Baby’?” 
Son: “Because it can't go anywhere 
without a rattle.” 
Danny Jack.on, Schoo! 33, Indianapolis, Ind 


Joke of the Week 


Tom: “You say radio announcers 
have small hands?” 
Frank: “Yes. Short paws for station 
identification.” 
Willard Wray, Shaw Sehool, Austin, Minn 














NEW MOVIES 


Mii Tops, don't miss. i i“Worthwhile. 
i" Pair. Save your money. 


“vYYTHE RIVER. Oriental-Interna- 
tional Films, Inc. This is a most un- 
usual story about three girls who grow 
up along the banks of the Ganges 
River in India, It is the first American 
movie which has been filmed entirely 
in India. 

Two of the girls in the story are 
English. They -live in India because 
their fathers work thre. The third girl 
is Indian. None of the young actresses 
who play the three girls has ever been 
in a movie before. All of them are éx- 
cellent. 

In addition to the story of the girls, 
the movie has many wonderful scenes 
of Indian life. The camera captures the 
life of the boatmen of the Ganges 
River, the snake charmers in the mar- 
ketplaces, and many colorful Hindu 
festivals and dances. All this has been 
photographed in very fine Technicolor. 


““YYTHE WHISTLE AT EATON 
FALLS. Columbia. A dispute between 
factory workers and their employers is 
the subject of this tense drama. Eaton 
Falls is a small New England town; 
almost everyone in Eaton Falls is em- 
ployed in a small plastics factory. 

As the story opens the president of 
the factory faces a tough decision. His 
sales have steadily dropped, because 
other manufacturers can make the 
same plastic products to sell for less 
money. He must either go out of busi- 
ness (which would leave everyone in 
town jobless) or he must instal] new 
machinery. With more efficient machin- 
ery he can turn out goods for a lower 
price. But the new machines will re- 
quire only half of his present “staff to 
operate them. . 

Brad Adams (Lloyd Bridges) is 
head of the local union. Brad sees the 
boss’s problem, but he can’t agree to 
firing half the men. Before the presi- 
dent can reach a decision, he is killed 
in a plane crash. 

The president's wife startles the 
town by making Brad Adams the new 
president. Because the workers respect 
Brad, she feels he will be able to 
bring about a compromise to save the 
business. 

Brad now faces the same unpleasant 
choice that faced his boss. His diffi- 
culties in trying to save both his friends’ 
jobs and the business that has been 
entrusted to him make an exciting 
story. 

Eaton Falls’ solution to their prob- 
lem points to the need for caoperation 
between workers and employers. The 
movie also offers many interesting side- 
lights on how a smal! business is run. 


ele-facts 


PATHWAYS FOR PICTURES 


PICTURES FLOW LIKE WATER 


The television network is like a lawn- 


sprinkling system. Television pictures . 


“flow” through coaxial cable to distant 
TV broadcasting stations where they 
dre “sprayed” from tall towers. Each 
tower covers an area fifty miles around. 


RIGHT AT HOME — 
BEHIND HOME PLATE! 


They'll be playing the World 
Series soon. And in addition to 
the lucky thousands at the games, 
millions of fans will see each thrill- 
ing play from “box seats” right in 
their own homes. The games will 
be carried from city to city by the 
Bell System's amazing TV networks. 


OR FLY THROUGH THE AIR 


Television programs also travel from 
city to city by radio relay. They fly 
through the air on very short waves 
— called microwaves. They skim over 
the countryside, skipping along from 
one relay station to the next. 


Bell System coaxial and radio relay networks provide pathways for pictures and 
superhighways for long distance telephone calls. These growing networks 
are proving of extra value to the Nation im these days of preparedness, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two Sc PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
if din a> oh 


COMICS 
Now 10¢ 


at your 
favorite 


==. newsstard 
STAMP COMICS, 106 E. 35 ST., NH. Y. 16. 











EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 


SELLING SUNSHINE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Friends ang Neighbors buy on sight America 6 
Leading Uy er pes t. wit man ECORATIVE 
Fol iP } beg! eel 
rofit, NO TY ROMEKOT OTES. 
Prins, CHR AS HOLLY, Religious, 
Wr Stationery. Supe alue Imprints 5° for 
$1.28 Big 81 000 Bales Contest. Special Money-Mak- 
Ge Pian G tiube SAM ON APPROVAL 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 05, Dept. SM-9 


115 Fulton Street ork 38, WN. Y. 


BOYS-/TS FREE! gem 
“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” iS 
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energy feature 
ta eoaren < cwamicas company 
120 Prospect A Maryland 


COLLECT cmon ce 
82 ¥ a MRetn Rae on, 








The “Ritepoint’ mechanical | 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- | 
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U. N. Postal Administration 


U. N. Airmail Designs 


Next month the 
United Nations will 
issue its first four 
airmail stamps. 

Shown above are 
the drawings of 
the stamps. 

The 6¢ red and 
10¢ blue-green 
show a gull and UNICEF Stomp 
airplane. The 15¢ blue and 25¢ gray 
three swallows and the official 
U. N. emblem. 

Shown above also is the third regu- 
lar U. N, stamp which will be issued in 
October. The stamp, a 5¢ blue, honors 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 
UNICEF has supplied millions of chil- 


| dren the world over with food, clothing, 


medicine. 
For first-day covers of. the U. N., 


| stamps, send self-addressed envelopes 


to: U. N. Postal Administration, United 
Nations, N. Y. You may send in your re- 
quest now; it will be held until the day 
of issue. 

Write “First Day of Issue” on the 
upper left-hand corner of each envelope. 
In the upper right-hand corner write in 
pencil the price and amount of stamps 
you wish. Then enclose the envelope, 
or envelopes, in an outer envelope with 
your money order or check 

Prices of the first six regular U. N. 
stamps are: I¢, lh¢, 3¢, 5¢, 25¢ and 
$1.00. You may send as many as 10 
self-addressed envelopes for each. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: A new 10- 
cent bi-monthly comic book, Starlp 
Comics, presents the stories behind 
many stamps and hints on collecting. 


Sleepless Night 

Bill: “1 feel terrible today.” 

Bob: “What happened?” 

Bill: “Last night I made a mistake 
and plugged the electric blanket into 
the electric toaster.” 

Bob: “So?” 

Bill: “I kept popping out of bed 
all night.” 


Jo Ann Lindquist, Burroughs Intermediate, Detroit, Mich. 


Dual Purpose 


Customer: “Why do you have two 
holes in your crystal ball?” 

Fortune Teller: “Because on Mon- 
days I use it for bowling.” 


Charlotte Higgins, Garfield School, Everett, Wash. 








What Are ‘Approvals’ ? 
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POLAR BEAR TRIANGLE! 
GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS! 


Six Colored Ecuador, Arctic Triangle, first Amer- 
Corsica, evils Island, 

Oth thing free with appro 
CAPITAL s AMP co LITTL ROCK 7. ARK 


FREE “ODDITIES PACKET! 


jaot, midget, ne diamond, and other odd 
stamps—yours F-R-E-E with equally thrilling and 
unusual connor 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
"eum 02 Queensway . » Wiagara- -on- “the- Lake, Canademm 


A-Z PACKET 
byssinia, Afghanistan, Monace Roosevelt, 
anzibar, ete. Only 10¢ te Approval Applicants 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
15102 CANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. al unused stamps. 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals 

SUNLITE, Box 1299-W, Grend Contwol Ste., N.Y. 17 


U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


A coperien featuring U. 8S. Army & Navy Heroes 
on ew from be sis ere. Ain °! at 
ary Histo; 10c¢ with 
bargain U. 8. py FE 

Locust Stamp Co., Box 305-8, Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


100 diff. CHINA 


includes Alemaiie, Ships, 
Heroes. To APPROVAL SUvens” 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Sta., N.Y. 66, N.Y. 


DIFF. RUSSIA 

Dessinatine - gg RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exriti colorful stamps—only 

10e! Bargain lists, als included. 


DB. &. SA 
Box 4, Times Square Station, New York 18, N. Y. 


25 . NDIA Be 


Premiums with purchases 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 928. Bayonne, HJ. 





-10c¢ 











quiz-word PUZZLE 


The prickly plant 
shown a? left is the 
official flower of the 
state whose name ap- 
pears in this puzzle. 
The mystery flower’s 
name is also in the 
putzie. 

There are 40 words 
in this puzzle. Give 


yourself 2 points for each you get right. Top 


. Joyous song sung at Christmas time. 

. Mystery flower is official for this state, 

. Politeness, thoughtfulness, gracious- 

ness, 

. Cakes bake in this part of the stove. 
2. The man at bat must — — — the ball. 
3. Tidy. 

. Large Australian bird that cannot fly: 

. Makes a mistake. 

. To weep with great gasps. 

. A torn, tattered cloth. 

. Second-person pronoun. 

23. To aid, to encourage. 

. At the present time. 

° Navy slang for personal baggage, as 

in “Stow your — — — —. 

. Exclamation meaning, “For shame!” 
2. Other, otherwise. 

3. You need one in a lamp. 
. A ship that is run by steam. 
. Pig iron is used in making 


DOWN 


. Mystery flower pictured above, 
2. Arthur’s nickname. 
3. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
. A form of oxygen with a peculiar odor; 
also, clear, fresh air. 
. One who loves. 
. Not far. 
. Insects that spoil picnics. 
. Definite article. 
. — — — carefully to hit the target. 


17. Suffix meaning as in 
act = —, 

18. An inlet along the shore, a harbor. 

20. A green light means — —. 

22. To unroll a flag. 

23. Grows old. 

24. A strap worn around the waist. 

25. Makes comfortable, frees from care. 

26. When you pay for a ffiend’s ticket to 
the movies, you him. 

28. Petroleum. 

29. A spider spins this. 

33. Honey-gathering insect. 


“one who,” 


_ 35. Myself. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: om: 4-pose, 5-Alabama; 9- 
and; 10-riot; 1i-see; 12-ado; 13-noses; 15- 
Truk; 16-iota; 17-fords: 19-Eve; 20-I've; 
23-meal; 24-Dad; 25-alleges; 27-sort; 28-sts 


DOWN: i-goldenrod; 2-U. S. A.: 3-Neb- 
raska; 4-pane; 6-aid; 7-moos; 8-at; 9-as; 
14-outsiders; 15-tireless; 17-feel; 18-oval: 
21-vast; 22-Ed; 23-Ma; 26-got. 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editer, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send pic- 
tures be sure to write your name, name of your 
school, and subject of your pictures on a sep- 
arate piece of paper, and enclose. If you want 
pictures returned, tend a 3-cent stamp along. 


A CURIOUS FAWN. By Jeanette Con- 
stantine of Coventry (Conn.) School. 


MUSIC MAKER. By Joseph Klein of 
Sharon (Massachusetis) High School. 
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OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 
Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- 
balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and ball handling. 


ONE-PIECE 

MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 
Draper-Maynard's one piece molded con- 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber 
and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here's the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 


Dope Mpa 
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And never stay stationary when you need a pep-up snack 
anytime during the day. Get moving—towards the peanut 
counter. Say the right word, PLANTERS, and you'll wind 
up with the freshest, tastiest, crunchiest peanut on the 
market. They’re good to look at, better to eat. So get into 
the PLANTERS habit at lunch, at school, or at ball games. 
Whether it’s Peanuts, a Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, or Pea- 
nut Butter that you want, PLANTERS is the answer. It’s 
a hit anywhere, anytime. 


Planters 4% wnd fe Peanuts === 
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The Ilfracombe Bus 


By Audrey F. Carpenter 
Librarian, Glencoe, Ill. 


T STILL seems unbelievable that I 
should have had sense enough to 
sign up in Chicago for a ten-day bus 
trip through Devon and Cornwall be- 
fore I had ever set foot in England! 
Reading travel literature for months be- 
fore making a trip abroad had decided 
me on a long visit of English towns I 
wanted to see. Armed with this I went 
to my travel agent who came up with a 
folder on a “Midland Red” bus cruise 
that included them all, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time I was in receipt of a 
letter saying that seat number one in 
the bus was reserved for me. Four 
months later I was on a plane flying 
from Paris to London to catch the train 
for Ilfracombe to join the “cruise.” 
The first day was unplanned, to spend 
in this Bristol Channel town as we 
wished. I chose to do my exploring 
alone. The air was filled with a soft 
mist, gentle on my face, as I followed 
a winding path up Capstone Hill over- 
looking the gray ocean. There was no 
sound but my footsteps, the rush of 
waves, and the complaining of the gulls. 
The tide was out and the rocks lay re- 
vealed as the rhythm of the water had 
shaped them. At my back lay England, 
sturdy and neat. I spent the day dream- 
ily wandering about the tiny mariners’ 
chapel at the top of the hill, watching 
the fishing boats in the harbor, and ab- 
sorbing the peace of the green hills 
beyond. Every line of water and land 
fed something in me that was hungry 
for it. This was what I had come for! 
It was tea time when I finally met 
my bus-mates. There were 25, mostly 
middle-aged couples from Birmingham 
talked with a broad Yorkshire 
accent. They were intrigued by having 
an American in their party and took me 
into their good will immediately, offer- 
ing me “sweets” coupons, candy, and 
soap, when they found that I could not 
buy any. I was being called “dearie,” 
‘sweetheart,” and “luv” as though they 
had known me for years, and I felt at 
home with them. They proved to be a 
jolly lot, full of jokes at the expense of 
the bus driver, generous in treating to 


who 


For discovering a 
rare and inexpen- 
sive travel treat, our 
first fall award of 
$25 goes to Audrey 
F. Carpenter. 


“gin and tonic” after dinner, apprecia- 
tive of the beauty of their beloved 
country. 

The next morning we all climbed into 
the bus for a day of driving. Following 
the steep road out of Ilfracombe we 
rode between thick hedge rows winding 
through delightful villages, down into 
narrow valleys where houses seemed to 
have trickled off the mountains to clus- 
ter along the river bed. Now and then a 
hilltop gave us a view of the sea and 
harbor, thatched cottages, and green 
hills that were a joy to the eye. Even 
the names of the towns were quaint: 
Combe Martin, Minehead, Simonsbath, 
Blackmoor Gate, and back again to 
Ilfracombe. I soon found that travel by 
bus was a restful thing, broken by cof- 
fee in the morning and tea in the after- 
noon, all ready and waiting when we 
rolled up on schedule to some country 
hotel. The only excitement was meeting 
a private car in a narrow lane. Then the 
men got up to help the drivers. With 
great importance and much calling of 
directions, waving of hands, and meas- 
uring of distance, the big vehicle was 
inched past and we were on our way in 
triumph. 

So we traveled a thousand miles in 


British Travel Assoctation 


Clovelly—" precipitously to the sea.” 


ten days along the coast of England’s 
toe, staying in hotels overlooking the 
ocean for peaceful nights, and absorb- 
ing the quiet beauty of the countryside 
by day. Picturesque Clovelly whose one 
cobbled street tumbles precipitously to 
the sea, King Arthur's castle at Tintagel 
high on a wind-swept cliff, Kynance 
Cove where I first saw heather growing, 
pleasant St. Ives bay, bleak Land’s End 
with its rocks and sea piled in wild 
grandeur, Penzance of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan fame, broad moors lonely and 
beautiful where druid stones still stand 
and wild ponies run, modern Torquay 
and ancient Bath, historic Plymouth— 


(Continued on page 31-T) 





AWARDS FOR 
TRAVEL PHOTOS 
AND STORIES 


We're on the lookout for covers 
and illustrations for Scholastic 
Teacher! Has your box Brownie or 
Rolleiflex given you a shot you're 
proud of? Teacher Morris Rosen- 
berg’s picture of the Greek youth 
on this issue’s cover places him 
among candidates for Travel Photo 
Awards. Entries invited only from 
teachers, administrators, librarians. 
Deadline: October 1, 1951. 

The 4th annual Travel Story 
Awards also are now open. Write 
for details. Deadline: February 1, 
1952. 





RULES FOR 
TRAVEL PHOTO AWARDS 


1. Black-and-white glossy prints; 
minimum size, 5 x 7 inches. Photos 
must have reader-appeal—pictures 
with human interest and the satis- 
factions of travel. 

2. Classifications: (1) United 
States, (2) Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
(3) Europe, Near East, Africa, 
(4) South and Central America, 
Caribbean. 

3. Awards: Ist, $25; 2nd, $15; 
3rd, $10. Honorable mentions. 

4. Send before Oct. 1, 1951 to 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 











Make Your Own 


HIS item should be, in big red 

letters! 

Instantaneous magnetic soundtrack is 
here. The RCA “400” Magnetic Sound 
Projector is the first 16mm. motion pic- 
ture projector to be shown with built-in 
means for magnetic recording and re- 
producing, as well as for reproducing 
conventional, optical soundtracks. This 
means that with this projector and the 
new film with a stripe of magnetic 
coating on the side you can put your 
own narrative, commentary, background 
music, sound effects, and (with certain 
limitations) even dialogue on your own 
or someone else’s movies. The stripe of 
magnetic oxide can be applied either 
before or after the photographing is 
done on any single-perforation film even 
if it already has a photographic sound 
track on it. You make your recording 
by running the film through the projec 
tor with the controls set for recording, 
and you can play it back immediately 
afterward without waiting days or weeks 
for the film to back the 
processing laboratory. 

The cost is estimated to be about one 
third of the cost of photographic record 
ing and processing, and there is no need 
for expensive re takes when someone 
makes a mistake in recording. You sim- 
ply and record 
again until you get a perfect “take,” just 
as you may have done with your wire 
or tape recorder 

RCA’s release 
machine, exhibited at the National 
Audio Visual Association in Chicago 
last July, is capable of recording and 
reproducing the frequency range from 
80 to 7,200 cycles per second; back 
ground noise is very low. If the distor- 
tion and flutter content are comparable, 
this means much better sound quality 
than that of most present-day school 
equipment, and (to use C. J. LeBel’s 
phrase again) fewer squirms per stu 
dent per minute, 


come from 


erase your mistakes 


press says that this 


RCA‘s Lawrence Hollweck puts his voice 
on a 16mm. film with magnetic coating. 


SOUNDTRACK 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


RCA “400” Magnetic (and the mag- 
netic recorder-projectors which are un- 
doubtedly forthcoming from other man- 
ufacturers) offers an exciting challenge 
to teachers, because it will permit any- 
one with an idea for a teaching sound- 
film to produce it much more simply 
and quickly and economically than has 
been possible before. 


SOUND ADVICE 


Pre-recorded Tapes 


Music on tape, which has been offered 
more or less halfheartedly by or two 
companies, is to get an energetic push this 
fall. Several manufacturers have announced 
plans for more ambitious attempts to mar- 
ket tape players (minus the recording parts) 
Recorded tapes are forthcoming from Audio 
& Video (distributors of Ampex tape re- 
cording machines), Concertone (makers of 


one 


the Concertone tape recorder), and Audio- 
Master. Pentron and Audio-Master will 
make tape players, less expensive than com- 
plete recorders 

Audio-Master’s announcement is at hand 
They will make one model complete with 
5-inch loudspeaker and another designed 
(like an FM tuner) to be plugged into your 
own amplifier or the “phono” input of your 
radio or TV receiver; choice of 7.5 or 3.75 
inches per second tape speeds. 

Music on tape will probably be more 
expensive, minute for minute, than on LP 
disks. Tapes of the voice-of-the-past type 
(dubbed from early recordings) have been 
available for some time from Educational 
Services, Inc., Washington, D. C 


Shortage of FM Receivers 


The Federal Communic ations Commis- 
sion, in a public notice dated July 13, 1951, 
has taken cognizance of the fact (which 
has disturbed a great many people) that 
“in almost every area in the country there 
is an unfulfilled demand for FM receivers.” 


Web-Cor Tape Recorder Details 


Here are the manufacturer's specifica- 
tions on the Webster-Chicago Model 210 
two-speed tape recorder which we men 
tioned last spring. The frequency response 
range at 7.5” per second is from 70 to 7,500 
cycles per second; at 3.75” per second it is 
70 to 4,000 cps. (Variation from uniform 
response is not given.) Signal-to-noise ratio 
and distortion are not given. Wow and flut- 
ter is less than .5 per cent. Inputs provide 
for high impedance microphone and pho- 
nograph or radio; outputs at 500 ohms and 
at high impedance for external speaker or 
amplifier. Push-pull output stage; “magic 
eye” volume indicator; six-inch speaker 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


Automatic stops shut off both motor and 
amplifier at end of tape in either direction 
Power consumption 65 watts. Size 17” x 
15” x 10” high; weight 35 lb. Ask your 
local Webster-Chicago dealer about price 
and delivery. 


Long-needed Book 


In spite of its advanced-sounding title, 
Radio and Television Receiver Circuitry 
and Operation, by Alfred A. Ghirardi and 
J. Richard Johnson (Rinehart Books, Inc 
$6) is not too advanced for the amateur 
who working with 
vacuum tubes and such theoretical know!l- 
edge as he can get from Ghirardi’s Radio 
Physics Course, published about 20 years 
ago and still going strong Both books are 
planned for self-study as well as vocational 
school use, with simple vocabulary, lucid, 
non-mathematical explanations, and many 
clear diagrams. This new book has chapter 
summaries and review questions, and the 
answers to the odd-numbered questions are 
given in the back of the book for the en- 
couragement of the faltering. Besides AM 
iM, and TV information, there are chap- 
ters on audio amplifiers, loudspeakers, home 
recorders (disk and 
record players and changers. 


has a acquaintance 


magnetic), pickups, 


Da-Lite Stereo Screen 


A new silver-coated screen of the type 


required for stereoscopic projection is now 
available from the Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. For 
wall or table use, this 40” x 40” seamless, 
rigid, black-berdered screen weighs 9 Ib., 
costs $14.95. 

Incidentally, Da-Lite recently re- 
printed its projection data card and Plan- 
ning for Effective Projection 
available on request to the company 


has 


Copies are 


New Anseo Color Negative Film 


Ansco Plenacolor 120 and 620 
rolls was offered to Texas and 
neighboring states in June at $1.45 a roll, 
including development and Federal excise 
tax. Color prints (not transparencies) from 
the Plenacolor negatives come at 36 cents 
each, Recommended exposure in full sun 
light is 1/50 at f:11, which means that 
Plenacolor can be used in simple box 
cameras, Wider distribution is promised 

Ask your dealer to let you see Color 
Photography Made Easy, 96-page, illus- 
trated booklet, Ansco. 50 
Very informative. 


film in 
users in 


also by cents, 


Anseo Color Magazine Loads 


Ansco Color motion picture film is now 
available in magazines as well as rolls for 
both 8mm. and 16mm. cameras. 

You can save five cents per roll by buy- 
ing Ansco’s three-roll film package now at 
dealers. For all standard still cameras 





Proved GM to help teachers 
enrich classroom experience 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER. Actual tests 

have proved that students taught 
with the aid of 
16mm sound films 
learn as much as 
40 per cent faster 
and retain as much 
as 38 per cent more 
than students 
taught by stand- 
ard methods. 


The RCA “400” prosector shows 16mm 
sound films sharp, clear, and bright . . . re- 
produces sound with “theatre-like”’ tone 
quality. This new “Thread-easy” projector 
is so simple to use . . . you can set it up in 2 
minutes ... thread film in 20 seconds... . 
pack it up in 3 minutes . . . and carry it like 
an overnight bag. The RCA “400” is so 
simple to operate —you can let a 12-year-old 
child run the projector. You should see and 
hear it yourself when buying or using 16mm 
projectors in schools. 


4) RADIO'S INSTRUCTIVE SERVICES FIND 
WIDE USE IN MODERN EDUCATION. More 
and more schools are { 

adapting radio services ~ 

to curricular advantage. 

Classroom receivers 

bring in programs from 

the school system's own 

broadcast station or se- 

lected broadcasts from 

commercial stations. 

The program material is used to augment 
daily work in many subjects at different 
grade levels. Some high schools and colleges 
teach such subjects as radio techniques, 
program production and script writing ia 
radio “‘workshops.”’ Student-run radio pro- 
grams are broadcast over the school’s radio 
network or over local radio stations. 


In radio, too, RCA is the one single 
source for aH equipment for schools, 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


for complete information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. : 


SOUND SYSTEMS BOOST TEACHING EF- 
FICIENCY. With an RCA School Sound 
System you increase 

the effectiveness of 

the school curricu- 

lum in many ways. 

Selected radio 

broadcasts (AM, 

FM and Short Wave) 

and “school of the 

air” programs are used as 

in-school material by many 

teachers. Records and transcriptions serve as 
special aids for dramatic activities, language 
classes, music appreciation and other classes. 


An RCA SOUND SYSTEM also lightens ad- 
ministrative burdens. Instant communica- 
tion can be made with any or all classrooms, 
or any part of the school or grounds. It pro- 
vides facilities for announcements, directions 
for fire drills, accidents and other emergen- 
cies. RCA offers sound systems for all types 
and sizes of schools. 


RECORDS QUICKEN INTEREST AND IN- 
CREASE LEARNING. RCA Victor Records 

have been prominent 

teaching aids in class- 

rooms for many years. 

They continue to be the 

criteria for effective aids 

in teaching music, music 

appreciation, literature, 

English, speech, foreign 

languages and many 

other subjects. 


You will find in RCA vicror’s great li- 
brary of recorded masterpieces, records and 
albums to enrich classroom lessons at ali 
grade levels. RCA vicTOR’s unsurpassed 
library of the Music America Loves Best is 
recorded for all record player speeds: 45 
rpm, 78 rpm, 33%, rpm. RCA VICTOR’s 
45 rpm records have the finest tone quality 
in the history of the phonograph art. 


> » 


* 


@ 


Name 


TELEVISION LOOK-PLUS-BOOK LEARNING 

1S EXPANDING. The results of a ques- 

tionnaire an- 

swered by school- 

teachers and ad- 

ministrators in the 

Cincinnati area 

showed: eighty- 

two per cent of 

educators favored 

putting television 

sets into public schools; sixty per cent of 

teachers said that television would be more 

widely used than radio in the future as an 

educational tool. Philadelphia has sixty 

public schools now equipped with television 

sets on which programs are received daily 
in the classrooms. 


The natural choice for classroom televi- 
sion receivers is RCA victor. In fact, RCA 
is the source for everything in television 
from TV studio and telecasting equipment, 
to a wide selection of TV receivers. 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS. In RCA 
vicTor's complete line of “Victrola*” 

phonographs you'll find 

models that provide ex- 

cellent performance in 

school classrooms, 

music rooms and audi- 

toriums. The recorded 

music and voices of the 

World's Greatest Artists 

are re-created with thrill- 

ing realism by RCA VICTOR'S 

famous “Golden Throat” acoustical system. 


The RCA vicToR line of Victrola phono- 
graphs and radio-television combinations 
includes instruments that play at all three 
speeds —45, 78 and 33% rpm. RCA vicTOR's 
45 rpm system is a history-making develop- 
ment that gives you advantages and con- 
veniences never before found in any system 
of playing records. 

*Victrola”—T. M, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. U-83, 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me additional information on the items 
indicated by the circled numbers below: 


2 3 4 5 6 
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By VERA FALCONER 


Looking over the 


SUMMER 
RELEASES 


HIS is a good time to get caught 

up on some of the really fine films 
released during the summer. And film- 
strips too. 

Remember the recent British Infor- 
mation Service (30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20) film, Instruments of the 
Orchestra? An excellent over-all intro- 
duction based entirely on Benjamin 
Britten's “Variations.” 

Now BIS offers a companion film, 
Science in the Orchestra. This truly de- 
lightful 30-minute production offers 
much to both music and science classes. 
Divided into three 10-minute sections, it 
can be used as one or as three films. 
Musical demonstration is by the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra under Muir 
Mathieson, who also narrates, Part I, 
“Hearing the Orchestra”; part I, “Ex- 
ploring the Instruments”; part III, 
“Looking at Sounds.” 

Children assist in the many experi- 
ments, All who take part have a won- 
derful time. For the high school orches- 
tra, science class, and even physiology. 

BIS offers five others: 

Caribbean, 25 min.: A_ travelogue 
with a brand-new slant. The West In- 
dies from swank hotels to native huts, 
to busy plantations, to sports, to new 
schools, All with an extraordinary sound 
track of serious comment interlaced 
with Calypso songs. 

An Hour from London—10 min.: An- 
other travelogue with a new approach. 
Well chosen views with terse descrip- 
tions of historical and cultural spots all 
within an hour's travel from London— 
first by car to lovely old villages, then 
by train to Brighton; by boat up the 
Thames to old mills, Oxford, Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court; down the 
Thames to the Greenwich observatory 
and museum, 

Alien Orders (Malaya—1951), 10 min.: 
An impressive report of the subtle, 
agonizing struggle of the British against 
communism in Malaya. 

British Infantry—10 min.: A_ solid, 
factual report on the infantry and its 
continuing importance. 

Dancing Fleece—20 min., color: 
Danced by Harold Turner and others 


Photograph from ‘‘Selence in tie ‘Weitesira 


Notes light up as the bassoon and piccolo play low and high. 


of Sadlers’ Wells Ballet. Ballet story of 
a wool worker visiting a fair, finding a 
puppet show about wool workers. Pup- 
pets come to life. Together they dance 
the major steps in wool fabric produc- 
tion. A colorful and unique piece of 
promotion for British woolens. 


News from EBF 


There’s news of two kinds from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Ill.); new releases and expansion 
of service. EBF is reported to have 
acquired both Films, Inc. and Instruc- 
tional Films, Inc. Hollywood classics 
on 16mm. are among the features of 
these two film libraries. Now to the 
releases: 

Growing Girls, 15-min. produced in 
England, is a most sensible and com- 
forting approach for teaching girls, 


junior high and club groups, about 
reproduction and particularly menstrua- 
tion. It includes matter-of-fact discus- 
sion of hygiene, diet, and activity dur- 
ing menstruation, with emphasis on the 
normality of the period. 

Answering the Child’s Why, 15 min. 
Another good picture. Ideal for psy- 
chology, it would also contribute to 
child care classes and find acceptance 
in many PTA imeetings. It stresses the 
vital importance of answering children’s 
questions, continuous and harassing as 
they may »ften seem. Several brief case 
histories. Examples used are extreme, 
but do emphasize film’s point. 

Among EBF’s other new offerings are 
three 10-minute color films on cities: 
Jerusalem—the Holy City; Rome—City 
Eternal; and Pompeii and Vesuvius. In 

(Continued on page 39-T) 





How to Bring the 


@ What films do you recommend on 
the Middle East and the oil problem 
out there?—Miss C.R.S. 

Until recently there hasn't been 
much on this new world worry spot.*® 

I suggest you look at Miyah—a Story 
of Water, produced by the Arabian 
American Oi] Co.; Struggle for Oil, 
British Information Service; The Mid- 
dle East, United World Films. 

Miyah (35 min. color) is about wa- 
ter in Saudi Arabia. Designed for the 
people, the film provides us with a 
varied study of life and customs, par- 
ticularly of the Bedouins. Using simple 
animated diagrams, the film shows wa- 
ter sources, effects of increased use, and 
of new mechanical methods of drawing 
water. As all this is being explained, we 
see a typical Bedouin caravan, life 
within the walls of the capital city of 
Riyadh, the famous donkey wells, mar- 
kets, farms, irrigation methods, food 
production, trade, and people. Neces- 
sarily slow paced, the film has obvious 


*See Iran in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 26. 
World Week will carry a feature on Iran 
and oil of the Middle East in Oct. 24 issue. 


Middle East Closer 


authenticity. Beautiful photography and 
live sound, recorded on location, hold 
interest. A very impressive human geog- 
raphy document. 

Struggle for Oil (20-min.) covers 
about 80 years, reviewing the growing 
impact of oil upon international rela- 
tions, through the story of Britain’s ma- 
jor oil concessions in Iran. Dramatically 
it includes: The strategic value of oil; 
the desperate hunt for new oil sources; 
world-wide growth of oil fields; pipe 
lines; and constantly growing consump- 
tion. You will see the people of Iran, 
British and native workers there, na- 
tives in Iraq and on Aran Island, the 
American settlement in Saudi Arabia. 
British viewpoint, of course. 

Middle East (20 min.) is a de Roche- 
mont unit in “The Earth and Its Peo- 
ple” series. Using Israel as its example, 
this fine film contrasts old methods of 
farming with poor tools and_back- 
breaking irrigation devices with mod- 
ern, mechanized farming. You see old, 
dark, crowded cities and new, modern 
centers alive with trade and industry. 
For a text-film unit on this film see 
Junior Scholastic, March 14, page 7. 





Speech wee --- the modern way... with the 


m 7 ELECTRIC 


[’kotape recorder 


Photo courtesy of Montgomery County Chapter of Crippled Children's Society, Silver Spring, Maryland, 


The Kkotape recorder is 
easy and simple to operate... 


At the Montgomery County Chapter of Crippled 

Children’s Society, Silver Spring, Maryland, instructors 

are finding the Ekotape recorder a great aid in 

speech correction. Regular recordings are made 

not only to illustrate flaws in diction but also to show 

the progress made by pupils. 

Schools, in general, have taken to Ekotape as an important 

part of speech work, Speech correction, delivery, 

annunciations, are but a few phases of this work. Music 

departments also find it an excellent training help. 

One feature of Ekotape that is particularly important to schools is the ease 

of operation. One control gives forward, fast forward or rewind. 

As a result, the pupils themselves are able to make and play back 

a their own recordings. ‘To fully appreciate how greatly Ekotape 

Two Reel Sizes simplifies teaching, ask for a demonstration. Write for full information and 

the name of nearest dealer. Webster Electric Company, 

Model 109 operates at Racine, Wisconsin, Established 1909, 
3%” per second. 


Model 111 operctes at 
7" per second. 
Also Two Reel Sizes WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


7” (1200’) reels or RACINE e WiSCON SIN 


5” (600’) reels. 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





» “New booklet shows how Tape Recording 
adds interest to school activities” 
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FILM-STRIP PRESENTATIONS are far more interesting when tape-recorded 
commentaries are added. The tape practically runs the program off 
by itself, without awkward breaks or pauses. And it requires no dis- 
tracting illumination 


cf Sotlienitienetitanntianedtienntinaniaatantinad=tamsttenstionntiedtied| 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Dept. $1-9) 
St. Pew! 6, Minnesota 


[ - Please send free booklet Tape Recording in 
the Classroom. 


| Arrange to have tape recording demonstrated 
at our school. 


School 


City 


Dan a ee 


Group manenenee is vive up ~ recording 
selected passages on an endless tape which plays 
over and over. Pupils reciting along with the ta 
are soon een ge Fm Tape recordings can 
played thousands of times with no perceptible loss 
of quality. 


BAND PRACTICE moves along more smoothly and 
results are more encouraging when band members 
can hear themselves on tape. Mistakes are easy to 
note and correct. Recordings may be erased and 
the tape re-used any number of times. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS, news broadcasts, special 
radio programs and music can be pre-recorded on 
tape and piped to classrooms through a central 
control panel. Tape can be edited and spliced to 
put together any kind of uninterrupted program. 


Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn —also- mokers of 
SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the Class- “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, * “Undersea!” Rubberized Coatin 
room, interesting new booklet. It's full of pictures and information, gives Reflective Sheeting, “Sofety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrosiv 


hesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., international Division, 
practical tips to teuchers of all grades, Write for yours tedey! Ave.,New York 17,N.Y.in Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 








More Scripts for 


H. S. RADIO WORKSHOPS 


IGHT scripts for high schoo) radio 
groups! All specially written or se- 
lected for student production on local 
stations or within the school. That is 
the goal of the National Scholastic Ra- 
dio Guild for the coming year. 

In the first NSRG packet there will 
be two scripts—one by a leading net- 
work script writer, the other a guest 
script, The Youth Crusade for Freedom. 
The latter comes from Crusade for 
Freedom and presents dramatically 
what youth can do for those behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We have a new leaflet describing the 
many and varied services to schools or 
classes joining the National Scholastic 
Radio Guild. Annual fee for member- 
ship remains the same—$4 per year. 


Tuning Up for TV 


Television news breaks fast. Connec- 
ticut’s state board of education pro- 
poses a $1,300,000 TV network. New 
Jersey's state board protests FCC omis- 
sion of channels for New Jersey educa- 
tion. New York State proceeds with its 
plans for a $3,500,000 TV education 
network. 

lowa State College station WOI-TV 
will pay its construction costs—$200,000 

in three years by selling time to com- 
mercial stations. 

New York City’s board of education 
announces that its WNYE staff will turn 
its hand to TV this fall, with programs 
for homebound children over WPIX. 
“The Living Blackboard” will give in- 
struction in science, liberal arts, voca- 
tional guidance, and home industries. 
... On CBS-TV this fall will begin an 
experimental adult education series lib- 
erally financed by the Ford Foundation. 
.. « Newark (N. J.) board of education 
continues its Report to Parents on 
WATV Glowing with the success 
of its Video School, Minneapolis has big 
plans for this year 





Director, 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


¢ 
Please send me leoflet telling about scripts and 
other advantages of membership in National 
Scholastic Radio Guild 
Nome — 


School 


Address: 





All this activity raises the question: 
Will education get the TV channels it | 
asks for? Education institutions have | 
until Oct. 22 to file with the FCC state- | 
ments saying they expect to use one of 
the 200 reserved channels. 

This is probably the LAST CHANCE]! 

Has YOUR community acted? 

If not, stir them up. You can get help 
from the JCET—that’s the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. From JCET obtain the pamphlet, 
TV Channels for Education, a State- 
ment on the Needs and Potentialities of 
Educational Television. 


Test of Teaching by TV 


How good is TV for education? 
There’s an answer for that in Training 
by TV, obtainable from Department of 
Commerce, Office of Technical Service, 
Washington, D. C., 75 cents. Ask for 
PV104414. This reports scientific tests 
run on TV demonstration lessons given 
by the Navy's Special Devices Division. 

Navy asked: “Can TV instructors do 
better than usual local instructors of 
reserves?” Answer: “80 percent of com- 
parisons show TV as good or better 
than local instructors.” 

Does this mean we can replace class- 
room teachers with TV teachers? No. 
Navy’s TV teaching programs competed | 
with non-professional teachers on “how | 
to do it” subject matter. Experiment | 
does portend great future for adult | 
education by TV. 





They’re Available 


Transciptions of 13 programs of The | 
People Act may now be borrowed with- | 
out charge. Remember these programs 
on NBC last year? True-story documen- | 
taries of Americans solving their prob- | 
lems democratically—creating a hospital, 
passing a school bond issue, patching 
up a labor-management quarrel in a 
velvet company, etc. For loans write to 
Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. .. . 
Leon Hood (61 Lafayette Ave, East 
Orange, NJ.) announces continuation 
of that invaluable weekly guide to good 
radio and TV, Listenables and Look- | 
ables ($2.50)... . NEA offers two new 
15 min. “sides,” Threshold (teaching 
and reading) and The Kindled Spark 
(teaching history). $10 for platter... . 
Mercury Record Corporation Education | 
Service is a new “well-rounded library.” | 
For catalog write Mercury at 522 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.C. 19. —Nancy FauLKNEeR 


27-T 
B. I. S. presents 
3 NEW FILMS 


OF 
GLOBAL 
IMPORTANCE 


which should be in 
EVERY FILM LIBRARY 


1 


ALIEN ORDERS 


2 


WILL EUROPE UNITE? 
: p . 


= use this handy coupon «= 


= ORDER NOW FROM #* 


eee | 


| BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
1 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
1 PLEASE ORDER FILMS BY NUMBER 

We wish to rent the films below on dates 
1 shown 
#1 (Date) 
| #2 (Date) (Altern) 
1 #3 (Dete)_ (Altern) _— 
We wish to purchase films circled below: 

#1 #2 #3 

1 NAME pemncrihar a! BM. 
j ADORESS__ 
OS COUV GO QO a 
2. 


(Altern) 
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THE RECORD-MAKING COMBINATION 


that brings fine music to millions 


can help you get real 
PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your 
school recordings 





audiotape 

. 
for the finest in 
magnetic recording 


9 & BOER wey ; Rh 


for flawless perfection 
in instantaneous disc 
and master recording 


ers 


prs manufacture of high fidelity phonograph records demands the 
highest quality in both the original sound recordings and the masters 
from which pressings are made. And the country’s leading record producers 
have found that Audiotape and Audiodiscs are the ideal combination for 
meeting these exacting requirements — Audiotape for the original sound 
and Audiodises for the master recordings. 

You get this same unsurpassed performance — at no extra cost — when 
you use Audiotape and Audiodiscs in your school recording work. For 
these Audio products are made to the most exacting quality standards — 
by the only company in America devoted solely to the manufacture of fine 
sound recording materials, both discs and tape. 

If it’s quality you want, Audiotape and Audiodiscs speak for themselves. 
Remember, too, that Audiotape in both 1250 and 2500 foot reels, is 
guaranteed splice free, 


AUDIOSCRIPTS 1951 


Twelve complete, non-royalty radio scripts — for 
less than ten cents each! These student-written 
“scripts were selected from prize winning entries 
in the Scholastic Magazines’ and AER contests 
for 1951. Available at cost — $1.00 net each. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing up-to-the- 
minute information of timely interest to both edu- 
cational and professional sound recordists. A post 
card or letter will add your name to our mailing 
list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


*Trade Mark 





Geography for What? 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


cates why Miss Kitchelt’s suggestion 
seems to make sense—a wall calendar 
that can be readily and repeatedly con- 
sulted as the demands of dinner table 
talk or newspaper reading warrant. 

This, however, does not solve the 
teacher's problem. What should be the 
place of geography in the social studies 
program? For such an understanding 
there is no better guide than the Nine- 
teenth Yearbook (1948) of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, entitled 
Geographic Approaches to Social Edu- 
cation; editor, Clyde F. Kohn, North- 
western University. It can be procured 
from the Nationa] Council, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., $2.50. 


Tests No Texts 


As this yearbook points out in its 
opening chapter (“Gaining Insight into 
Human Problems,” by Edith Putnam 
Parker), there is a difference between 
possessing a geographical viewpoint 
and possessing a fund of geographical 
knowledge. “The promotion of human 
progress,” Miss Parker writes, “is a 
prime purpose of geographers as it is of 
all who are interested in social educa- 
tion.” A review of this significant year 
book can be no substitute for the read 
ing of it. In a few chapters one can find 
both an intelligible pattern for teaching 
geography and an explanation of why 
the knowledge—or ignorance—revealed 
by such a test as the Times used is no 
assurance of geographic literacy. 

In Chapter Il, Derwent Whittlesey 
cites a pattern of “six worlds” to serve 
as “a frame to support the whole struc 
ture of geographic study: the Polar 
World, the Tropical World, the Levan 
tine World, the Oriental World, the Ox 
cidental World, the Heartland World.’ 

Other chapters take up place geog 
raphy (James); international under 
standings (Atwood); relative locations 
(Reede); and physical aspects of geog 
raphy (Cressey) Parts four, five, and 
six centain chapters on implications for 
elementary, secondary, and teacher 
education. 

The answer to the question “Geogra 
phy for What?” is to be found not merely 
in the mastery of geographic facts for 
passing tests, “but in the way geographic 
facts and principles are used to achieve 
the understandings, skills, appreciations, 
and attitudes which make for integrated 
socialized learning and living experi 
ences of elementary “ynd_ secondary 
school pupils.” 

Is there a place for “geography-as 
geography”? Definitely there is. But 
there is also a place for geography in 
history, in economics, in reading, and in 
scores of teaching situations. 


























FEED-O-MATIC* 
CONVEYOR— 














POINTEX f 
PROJECTION POINTER 


*Patent Pending 
tPatented. 


ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 


There is no need to spend time pasting 


and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders, 





You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 

As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 
you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 
this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 


exclusive Beseler developments that make the 


VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 


Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN*® not 
only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 
rior of the projector unus- 
vally cool. 


For instance: 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
lighted room. Total darkness is unneces- 
sary in order to obiain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination. 
2, YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 
through smoothly, without light flashes, 
by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 
metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 81x11 page 
letter or a postage stamp can be projected 
with equal ease, without flutter. 


of visual teaching tools. 
Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringing 
you a projector that gives top-notch results with 


maximum ease and economy of operation. 


3, YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any part of the illustration by means of 
the new Beseler built-in POINTEXt POINTER 
—thereby pointing out details without leav- 
ing the projector. 
4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large 
screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 
quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 
a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. and is reduced in price! 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built VU-LYTE in 
your own projection room and for more information regarding this 
truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet ST. 


CHARLES Beach COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. J. 
The World's Largest Manutacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 





TAPE RECORDERS 
FOR EDUCATION 


Like the incomparable melodies of Stephen Foster, Magnecorders are 
superlative in “sound” listening. Leading educators use Magnecord Tape 
Recorders to extend effectiveness in speech, music and foreign language 
training. In the classroom or in the auditorium, Magnecorder proves 
itself unequalled in the audio-education field. More Magnecorders are 
used professionally than all other professional tape recorders together. 





ON THE BANKS OF THE “SWANEE” 


Each yeor hundreds of students and 
lovers of Fosteriana visit the beautiful 
Stephen Foster Memorial on the banks of 
the Suwannee River, Florida. There they 
enjoy the songs of America's troubadour 
played on high-fidelity Magnecorders. 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT SCH-9 
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Stand Up for English! 


(Continued from page 10-T) 


and progress in the individual school. . . . 
Making his own examination should be a 
valuable experience for the teacher.” 

“More stress on writing and its related 
skills is necessary” in the preparation of 
students for college, suggested Norman F 
Johnston, English department, Syracuse 
University. 

1951-2 officers tor the N. Y. State Coun 
cil are: Strang Lawson, Colgate Univ., 
pres.; Elizabeth Conklin, New York State 
Teachers College (college representative ), 
Joseph Mersand, English chairman, Long 
Island City High School (secondary school 
representative ), and Mary Phelps O'Brien 
Syracuse Public Schools (elementary 
school representative ), vice-presidents. 


Among the Councils 


Congratulations to Leon Hood, new 
chairman of the NCTE High School Sec- 
tion Committee through 1950. He will also 
be a member of the Council Executive 
Committee. Hood is head of the English 
Dept. of Clifford J. Scott H. S., East 
Orange, N. J. He has been chairman of 
the NCTE Radio Committee for many 
years and has presented the Council radio 
awards at annual meetings. He edits Lis- 
tenables and Lookables, listing the out- 
standing radio and television programs of 
the week, and is a member of the Advisory 
Board of Practical English. During the 
past summer he taught in the School of 
Education, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa 


Plan now to attend the NCTE annual 
meeting in Cincinnati during the Thanks- 
giving holiday. The theme: “English and 
Human Personality.” Headquarters hotel 
Sheraton-Gibson 


Don't miss Munro Leat—gemial author of 
Ferdinand the Bull, Grammar Can Be Fun, 
and of the forthcoming Ceography Can Be 
Fun—speaker at the NCTE Children’s 
Book Luncheon 


Fannie Ragland, supervisor, mtermedi 
ate grades, Cinciunati, is general chairman 
for the Cincinnati NCTE meeting Nov 
22-24. Colleagues assisting: Martha Leeds 
arrangements; Cecilia Unzicker, Saturday 
luncheon; Charles Wheeler, CCCC lunch 
eon; Theresa Kirby, book luncheon; Helen 
Seel, finance; Helen Tangeman, hospital 
ity; Martha Roos, inlormation; Hazel Kop 
penhoefer, membership; Aria P. Schawe 
publicity; Marjorie S. McKinney, radio; 
Helen Yaeger, registration; Marshall Sell 
man, exhibits 


Congratulations to the Kentucky Coun 
cil of Teachers of English on its new ut 
tractive English Bulletin No. 1. Kentucky 
CTE officers are Marian M. Walsh, Louis- 
ville, pres.; Zerelda Noland, Paris, Ky., 
vice-pres.; Emma Francis, Louisville, secy. 


Book Week is a fine time to promote good 
reading. Complete Book Bazaar plan book with 
display materials available from Scholastic 
Teacher, 351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. $1. 





ilfracombe Bus 


(Continued from page 21-T) 


all were added to the store of memories 
the trip provided. 

By the time we pulled into Birming- 
ham and said goodbye, there was gen- 
uine regret at parting, and plans were 
being made to go to Ireland next sum- 
mer, all of us together again. I still feel 
a warm glow as I think of the experi- 
ence, and remember the words of white- 
haired Mr. Whitehouse at our last tea: 
“When our American friend gets to ‘ome 
we ‘opes er think o we.” I do, very 
often, and with real affection, and 
Christmas cards from England this holi 
day season have showed that they too 
still remember with pleasure. 





The 
Drama Spot 


\ ' 


We have just seen the new Oxford 
Companion to the Theater, an excellent 
reference volume. This amazing book 
contains a wealth of information on the 
theatre in all countries and in all pe- 
riods. It has hundreds of articles, vary- 
ing in scope from Jesuit drama to bur 
lesque in the United States. The Com- 
panion includes the arts of music, 
dancing, and design; costume, architec 
ture, acoustics, and make-up. It presents 
such entries as vaudeville and modern 
mime along with Shakespeare, Sheri 
dan, and Shaw. (Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York; $8.) 


Shakespeare in Modern Dress 


After seeing an amateur performance 
of Julius Caesar in modern dress this 
summer, we wondered if high schools 
have considered the possibilities of 
giving this play in modern dress and 
setting. Of course, it would be neces- 
sary to cut it, possibly in accordance 
with the Orson Welles edition of Julius 
Caesar (Harper and Brothers, Dept, 
ST, 49 East 33rd Street, New York). 
With the right cast and direction, this 
play in modern clothes makes an effec- 
tive piece for any drama group. And 
what a lesson it teaches about fascism! 


Are you having trouble with your stu 
dent audience? One dramatics teacher 
we knew briefed students on audience 
behavior before they saw a one-act play. 
She told them about two characters in 
the play, both with serious roles. She 
told the students they should think of 
these two characters as persons who 
had suffered a great deal and not just as 
fellow students playing parts. Result, 
intelligent reception of the play. —H. F. 


The Big 
Whee 


Big Country 


In a country as big and productive as the United States, nothing else can 
do the job of the flanged wheels which roll on rails. 


These wheels carry whole trains of cars pulled by locomotives on the 
railroads’ own highways of steel. These trains bring together from every 
part of the continent, dependably and at low cost, the food, fuel and 
materials on which not only the processes of production, but also the 
continued operation of all other forms of transportation depend. 

In the past five years America’s raiiroads have spent more than five 
billion dollars of their own money to provide new and better cars, more 
efficient locomotives, better tracks and terminals, improved signals and 
shops, and all the other things it takes to make good railroads better. 


And this year the railroads plan to spend still another billion, or 
more, on the further improvement of their plant and facilities — so that 
they may keep on turning out the essential transportation which the 
nation requires. 


Association OF American Ramroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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A NEW COMEDY HiT! 


Met 


A 3 Act Comedy for 
& women, 4 men, 1 set 
Dramatized from 
¥ HUGH HERBERT'S 


hook by 
CHRISTOPHER 
SEKGEL 





CORLISA ARCHER the delightful young 
heroine created by F. Hugh Herbert, has appeared 
on Broadway. in motion pletures, and is heard 
on of outetanding radio program It's with 
genuine pride that we present this new play. and 


invite you to MEET CORLIAS® ARCHER 


This is one of the most enchanting 
comedies we've offered in almost seventy 
yeors of play publishing. The play brings 
with it an auditorium-filling notional repu 
tation, exciting ond interest-holding roles 
for your cost, a single setting as simple 
or elaborate as you care to make it, and a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening for your 
ovdience. The fun is often vuproarious, 
though at times the situetion is almost 
serious and quite moving. There is no ploy 
we recommend more highly than this 
wholesome, worthwhile comedy 


Royalty, $35.00. Posters. Price per copy, 85¢ 


oa if you have not already received your 
hn — copy of the free new catalog describing 
this and other outstanding new plays 

write fer your copy today 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE, CHICAGO 16, ILI. 


big new 
SVE 
catalogue 





Electrify Your Questions 


By LEONARD TRIPP 
Central School, Clymer, N. Y. 


{,LECTRIC blackboards! Suppose a 
light flashed on every time students 
wrote on the board correct answers to 
test questions. Tests would become 
games—and what student doesn’t like to 
play games, even educational games. 
While electric blackboards are still 
in the future, you can have the next- 
best thing, a portable electric question 
board, inexpensive and practical. Also 
pie-easy to build. You can use it to test 
any subject, in any classroom, with the 
most reluctant class as willing partici- 
pants, All you need, to begin with, are 
the following: 


12-by-30 inch corrugated cardboard. Two 
yards No. 22 cotton-covered copper wire 
Two-pronged brass paper fasteners. One 
Christmas tree bulb holder and one bulb. 
One dry cell 

First line up three columns of numbers 
and letters, as shown in the above photo, 
with the first row of numbers three and a 
half inches from the board top. Make “X’ 
and “Z” columns about three inches from 


| 
| 
| 


world's largest collection of educational 
filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 


just released 


lighten your teaching load this year by 
vsing more visual aids 


Light flashes when student identifies 
right answer from choices on board. 


both sides. Insert a group of three fasteners 
to the right of each number. On back of 
the board spread the two prongs of each 
fastener horizontally. 

Next, prepare your questions and an- 
swers. Then, after scraping an inch of in- 
sulation off the wire, attach it on the back 
to one of the three fasteners indicating the 
correct answer to question Z 10. Clean the 
wire two inches or so from this point and 
wrap the bare spot around the fastener 
corresponding to the Z-9 answer. Continue 
this process up the column to Z 1, then 
loop the wire across to column Y, where it 
is wound around the correct fastener for 
question Y 1. Go down through the column 
to Y 10, loop across to X 10, and link up 
all the correct answers under “X.” You 
should have several of wire left 
after this is done 

About an inch below the board top 
make a hole a bit smaller than the base of 
the bulb holder, to assure snug fit. Push 
the bulb holder's two wires through and 
attach one of them to the loose wire at 
X 1. You now have one circuit running 
through all correct answers to the securely 
fixed bulb holder. 

Now fasten the dry cell to the lower 
right-hand corner of the board with tape 
Using fine wire, connect the dry cell's mid- 
dle terminal to the bulb holder's second 
wire. To the dry cell's other terminal at- 
tach a two-and-a-half-foot piece of copper 
wire, partially scraped; thrust the wire 


inches 


through the board; and after removing 
some insulation wind it around the head 
of a finishing nail. The nail should be about 
one and a half inches long. Cover the nail 
with adhesive tape up to its point 


Look over the complete listings of slides, 
filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
oudio-visual equipment in the big, new 

SVE CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting 
by keeping your audio-visual materials up to date. 
Write today for your copy of the new catalogue. 


we OUPON TO ADORESS SHOWN BtLOW 


After checking all connections set the 
board up on a chalk rack and write your 
multiple choice questions alongside. Test 
by touching the nail point to all fastener- 
heads; the bulb should light each time you 
touch an answer contact. 

Beauty of the board is that once your 
sharp-eyed students learn the places of 
correct answers you can easily relocate 
them without too much fuss. Simply lift 
the wires on the fastener prongs and 
move to any one of three locations for 
each questi~n. 


~ 


GENTLEMEN Dep!. SE6-27 


PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW SVE CATALOGUE, 
NAME 


ORGANIZATION 
ADORESS. noe cccce crsene 


ZONE... STATE 


MAIL TO: 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, iit, 














EACHERS, too, can be authors. 

Grace Jamison Breckling, former 
Cleveland high school English teacher, 
has just published The Brief Year 
(Westminster Press, $3), a novel about 
Derek Wingate, high school principal 
whose new ideas aroused his commu- 
nity. Wingate’s teaching inspires six- 
teen-year-old Sharon McGregor to tell 
about the principal’s fight for better 
schools. Many of you perhaps remem- 
ber Dream Without End, Mrs. Breck- 
ling’s 1950 novel... . 


Author of Bucky Forester (Winston, 
$2.50), Boys’ Club Book of the Year, 
is Leland Silliman, principal of Pur- 
chase, N. Y., elementary school. .. . 
Excellent new collection of sports stories 
for teen-agers and adults, A Treasure 
Chest of Short Stories, has just been 
compiled by Max J. Herzberg for Julian 
Messner ($2.75). Mr. Herzberg is 
chairman of the T-A-B Club Advisory 
Board. . . . Grace and Harold Johnson 
(Mr. and Mrs.) wrote Kay Ann, new 
Whittlesey House book about a high 
schoo] girl. Both authors have had high 
school teaching experience ($2.50).... 


James Michener, former teacher and 
textbook author, writer of Tales of the 
South Pacific, has joined the staff of 
Paramount in Hollywood. 


Booklist for Teen-agers 


Books for You, 1951 edition, is an 
excellent list for teen-agers. Mark Ne- 
ville, former NCTE president, edited 
this annotated list. Members of our 
summer school at West Virginia Uni- 
versity praised it highly; 40 cents per 
copy; ten or more, 30 cents each; post- 
paid from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Dept. ST, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Ill. If 
you are looking for a good elementary 
school reading list, the Council recom- 
mends Adventuring with Books, 60 
cents per copy. 


A copy of the attractive Distinguished 
Children’s Books for 1950, published 
by the Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, 
Mich., comes to us from Elizabeth 
Johnson, chairman, Book Evaluation 
Committee, A.L.A. Sturgis supplies this 
list in quantities at a reasonable cost. 
Send 5 cents for a sample. 


Poet Swims into View 

When we received Selected Poems 
of Horace Gregory (Viking Press, $3), 
I felt that I was making a discovery. 
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Horace Gregory is a new poet to me. 
Actually he has been writing poems— 
good ones—for many years. This book 
contains the poet's selection of what 
he considers his best among old and 
new poems. 


The Literary Guild announces as its 
October selection With All My Heart 
(Macrae Smith). This is Margaret 
Campbell Barnes’ new novel about 
Catherine of Braganza and her troubled 
married life with Charles I of England. 


My son, age 12, and I both enjoy 
Roy Chapman Andrews’ new volume, 
Nature’s Ways. There is a “Believe It 
or Not” quality in the author's account 
of how strange and curious animals, 
birds, fish, and insects adapt themselves 
for survival. 72 full-color illustrations, 
72 halftones. (Crown Publishers, $3.75) 


Postscripts 

New professor of play writing at Yale 
is Robert Penn Warren (All the King’s 
Men), poet and novelist. He succeeds 
Mare Connelly. Prentice-Hall is 
now the owner of Allyn and Bacon, 
well-known Boston textbook firm. Rich- 
ard Ettinger, Prentice-Hall president, 
becomes president of Allyn and Bacon, 
and Charles E. Bacon remains as man- 
ager. Harpy Fincu 





A Message fo all our friends on the annual occasion 
of Pewonali Customer Appreciation Month 





NCE again, we ask you to join in celebrating our annual 
Customer Appreciation Month . . 


. symbolized by the 


handclasp of true friendship. 


Through the ages, the handclasp has been the gesture of courtesy 
and hospitality; it is the outward recognition of friendship. 





At Pewonal, our friendship is based upon courtesy: It is not 


the back-slapping kind but, rather, friendship born of a sincere 
desire to understand and be helpful. 


It has been said, “Men cannot see the trees because of the forest.” 
We are proud to say, “We cannot see the crowd because 
of the individual customer.” 


No man can leave our office without being certain we are 
interested in him and in his individual problems. 





different. 





FROM FRIENDSHIP 
COMES FAITH 


* 


It is this ideal, this spirit of true friendship that makes Personal 
It will continue to be our conviction that no 


making of a loan, no arrangement of financial affairs can replace 
this quality of friendship. 


From this friendship which is true courtesy comes mutual 
faith; our faith in our friends, their faith in us. It is 


our most valued possession. 


Thank you for sharing it with us. 


Yn comet 


Over 500 offices in U. $. and Canada. 


THAT LIKES TO SAY VES" 


FINANCE CO. 


\TIMANET CO 


ae 








Something New for TAB Clubs 


MORE BOOKS 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


BY MAX J. HERZBERG 
Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


| URING the past year Teen Age 

Book Clubs in the schools rose to 
more than 5,500. Continued growth in 
both the senior and junior high schools 
indicates that teachers find the TAB 
Club helpful as a means of encourag- 
ing wider reading of good books. When 
a boy or girl selects and buys a book, 
even though it costs but a few cents, 
that book often assumes greater im- 
portance than one borrowed from the 
library. Or one supplied by the Board 
of Education. 

Teachers will, I think, welcome in- 
novations in the set-up of the TAB 
Club Selections this Fall®. These 
changes are in response to letters from 
teachers, to tabulations of choices made 
in the past, and to our own desire to 
serve schools more effectively. 

Chief of the innovations is the 
lengthening of the monthly lists, six 
selections for juniors, seven for seniors. 
Inasmuch as widened scope of selection 
is a cardinal principle of all the tech- 
niques that seek to stimulate more and 
better reading among young people, 
this increase in the number of books 
offered monthly will, in the judgment 
of the TAB Club Selection Committee, 
be strongly endorsed by teachers. 

Choices range, as before, from hard 
to easy, but they appeal to a wider 
range of tastes and interests. Some 
selections this fall are of great literary 
value. The senior list ranges from Anna 
and the King of Siam, in September, 
to the handsome new Shakespeare, in 
November, and Captains Courageous, 
in January. On the junior list will be 
found Tom Sawyer (Nov.), Seventeen 
(Dec.), and Good-bye Mr. Chips 
(Jan.). Others are intended to be utili- 
tarian and practical. Still others are 
frankly light reading intended to lure 
non-literates into the fascination of 
books. 

*For September selections 
News in student issues, 


see TAB 


Motion pictures usually arouse in- 
terest in books on which they are based, 
so we have included Alice in Wonder- 
land on both lists, and Red Badge of 
Courage for seniors. Both are current 
film releases. 

One book on the September list, both 
junior and senior, is called to your spe- 
cia! attention: Felsen’s Hot Rod, a fast- 
moving story that warns teen-agers of 
the perils and heartaches of reckless 
driving. It’s a good book for class dis- 
cussion, both pro and con, Teachers 
will also find useful the orientation 
volume for September, on both lists: 
Hi There High School. 

One other innovation is less appar- 
ent, but will, we hope, meet equal ap- 
proval, It consists in offering a larger 
number of books repeated from earlier 
lists. We have always in the past re- 
peated titles, but rarely at less than 
an interval of 18 months.or more. We 
now feel, however, that it is safe, espe- 
cially in view of the enlargement of the 
monthly lists, to repeat more frequent- 
ly. One obvious reason is that classes 
and clubs change, and these older en- 
tries are usually entirely new to them. 

Success of another recent innovation 
—the setting up of the “Old Favorites” 
list—also influences us to repeat titles. 
Teachers and students, as you will re- 
call, have been permitted to substitute 
titles from this list for titles on the cur- 
rent monthly lists. The resylts were 
phenomenal. It became strikingly ap- 
parent that we ought to make these 
earlier titles more generally available. 
In the current monthly lists, therefore, 
some of the “Old Favorites” are merged 
with current choices. But the “Old 
Favorites” list is still available. 

The TAB Club Selection Committee 
will be grateful for comments and sug- 
gestions made by teachers—the more 
specific the better. If you have had any 
unusual experiences in the course of 
your TAB Club activities, please let us 
know. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUS 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Director: 


Please send me information on how to promote student reading 


Junior Teen Age Book Club 
with @ 


—— Senior Teen Age Book Club. Send also a free sample book and complete list of books to 


be offered in the Fall semester. 
Ri. Cit Wleancaneeene 





School 





Schoo! Address. 
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Joins Scholastic Staff 


C. Elwood Drake 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES an- 

nounces the appointment of Dr. C. 
Elwood Drake as associate director of 
the field service division. Doctor Drake 
comes to Scholastic from Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he served for ten 
years as assistant principal of the high 
school and director of the Newton Jun 
ior College. 

Graduate of Dartmouth, Drake has 
advanced degrees from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He has 
taught at Harvard, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the University of Maine. His 
work at Scholastic will renew an as 
sociation with Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
editorial board chairman, which began 
at Des Moines, Iowa, when Doctor 
Studebaker was superintendent and 
Drake a beginning teacher. 


Other Scholastic News 


“Ah, lovely hot weather,” said our 
foreign affairs writer Irving De Witt 
Talmadge, fresh off a plane from Aus- 
tralia. First product of his summer 
Down Under in snow and rain (“very 
unusual” said the Aussies) appears in 
Sept. 12 Senior Scholastic. 


Kenneth Gould, our editor-in-chief, 
led a Scholastic-sponsored motor tour 
through Central Europe and Britain 
this summer. 

Where Patricia Lauber went this 
summer is clear from feature articles on 
Italy in Sept. 19 Junior Scholastic. (See 
also France in October.) 


Four years ago our top Scholastic 
Photography Awards of the year were 
won by Ernest Pascucci. Recently grad- 
uated from Manhattan College, Mr. 
Pascucci will launch a Camera Club 
department in Scholastic Magazines. 








Shell Presents 











“PIPELINE” 


All the drama and excite- 


ment behind the building 
of a great crude oil pipe 
line is packed into this 
splendid movie. Filmed in 
full color, it is 22 minutes 
of action-packed entertain- 
ment. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 





Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 

or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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RAISE MONEY 
For Your School or Library 
with this Proved 


PACKAGED 
BOOK FAIR PLAN 


Now you can make money for your school 
or library without any cash outlay through 
the “Packaged” Book Fair Plan thot is 
proving so successful everywhere. Every- 
thing is furnished for you by this depend- 
able company that has served schools, 
libraries and homes since 1895. Write 
today for the complete facts in free illus- 
trated folder. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. BFS 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 


SAVE MONEY 
ON BOOKS 


Special Discounts te Schools and Libraries 


Moke your own selections from the best-sellers of oll 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bor- 

in catalog lists 25,000 new books as well os old 
avorites, including best reading for children of all 
age grovps—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, visors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send teday for 1952 
free catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 32 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ili. 








For English Classes 
FRESH IDEAS 


Most Frequently Mispronounced 


“What are the most frequently mispro- 
nounced words?” we asked Frank Colby, 
author of the new American Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Troublesome Words (Crowell, 
$4.50). He replies that the ten most fre- 
quently mispronounced in American Eng- 
lish. are percolate, schedule, envoy, per- 
spiration, attacked, comptroller, factor, 
italics, lingerie, and column. Next in diffi- 
culty he nominated kilometer, athlete and 
athletic, posthumous, comely, incognito, 
maintenance, particularly, respite, supple, 
and similar 

Mr. Colby has studied American pro- 
nunciation for many years; in his pronounc- 
ing dictionary he has entered 3,000 expres- 
sions that cause the greatest trouble. 


Poor Speech, Poor Spelling 


“Poor speech habits in the classroom are 
responsible for such defects in spelling as 
wether for whether, Febuary for February, 
hurring for hurrying, chimley for chimney, 
atheletics for athletics, accidently for acci- 
dentally, bronichal for bronchial, gover- 
ment for government, and reconize for 
recognize,” writes Everett Robie, principal, 
Stark School, Glenbrook, Conn., in his in- 
teresting leaflet, Spelling by Rule and 
Reason (price, 10 cents a copy). Also avail- 
able from Mr. Robie at 10 cents a copy is 
a compact 14-page booklet explaining fig- 
ures of speech. 


Themes Without Tears 


Older methods of theme correction have | 


been cast aside by Nachman Cohen, Eng- 
lish teacher in Gardner (Mass.) H. S. 
Instead of writing criticisms and correc- 
tions on themes, he dictates them to a 


recording machine, Later, a pupil listens to | 


the comments pertaining to his own work. 


Composition Spark 


How can you bring student minds to the 
boil that yields good composition? Some 
teachers find the Life picture sets (see 
p. 17-T) marvelous imagination starters. 
Let each student select his favorite picture. 
Then ask for brief stories on what happened 
leading up to the incident pictured. 


trick Sentence to Punctuate 


In Max Herzberg Word Study is pub- 
lished a trick sentence which can be pro- 
nounced in six different ways. 

I never said he stole money. 

Word Study is an interesting eight-page 
pamphlet about words, available free on 
request from G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 
ST, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Swamped 
Last March we published a note about 
Lee C. Clark’s Common Error Drills ( sam- 
ple set, special price, 15 cents, Valley Press, 
Dept. ST, 383 North Corona Ave., Valley 
Stream, N. Y.). Mr. Clark writes us that 
he is swamped by requests for samples and 
will fill them as rapidly as possible. 
—Harpy Fincu 


Learning Aids 
For Your Classes 


Teachers write us that students 
like to own the informative leaf- 
lets in this social-studies pro- 
gram. They put them into their 
notebooks and take them home 
to show the family. NEW edition 
now ready. (Secondary level) 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles 

to Industry, Farm, and Home 
The 3 notebook size leaflets for stu- 
dents are: 


(1) “Contribution of Motor Vehicles" 
(4 pages); (2) “People & Profits” (6 
pages); (3) “They Succeeded So 
Can You” (6 pages). Teachers’ kit 
contains also 48-page Manual, 6 Wal! 
Charts (22” x 34"), Classroom Guide 
Free for the asking. 


eesecesssFill in Coupon and Maileseees 


Bureau of Educational Services, a de- 
partment of The Byron G. Moon Co.., 
Inc., 401 Broadway, N. Y. C 


Please send me quantities as indicated: 


leaflets: (1) (2) (3)_____ Kite: _ 


(Name) 


(Address) 


BETTER STUDY HABITS 
SERIES 


6 full-color filmstrips designed to help your 
students improve those skills and habits 
which promote better learning. 

(Each about 40 frames.) 


Improve Your Study Habits 
improve Your Reading 
Improve Your Handwriting 
Improve Your Spelling 
Improve Your Vocabulary 
Impreve Your Punctuation 
PRICE: 


¥ 
\ | $30.00 for set of 6 COLOR filmstrips, 
_N) including Teacher's Guide and YAF 
File Box. 
es AO I de ee 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, ING. 
18 Eost 41st Street, New York 17, M. Y, 


i'm order for set of 6 C 
Hal ney ER STUDY HABITS aoe 
complete cost of $30.00. 
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City State 
UF these filmstrips complovely 








Our At) 


ANNIVERSARY 


Serving America’s 


SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES 
INDUSTRIES 


COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


As early as 1911 Association Films 
saw in the motion picture a great 
resource for education, inspira- 
tion and entertainment. Today we 
have over 1400 subjects including 
the best in— 


FREE FILMS—travel, history, ad- 
venture, home economics and 
science. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS’ 
subjects—excerpts from such 
notable features as “David Cop- 
perfield”, for classroom use. 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS—teach- 
ing and informational films from 
leading producers. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS—a wealth of 
material for churches of every 
faith from the Religious Film 
Association. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—w hole- 
some features, with Parents’ Mag- 
azine ratings, and hundreds of 
cartoons, comedies, and novelties. 


1951-52 catalog, 
“Selected Motion 
Pictures” Write 
Association Films 
office nearest you. 


Assoc Tha Fiums Inc 


AN FRAN 





| a former Des Moines, 


| and someone claims he 
| quoted, 








WASPS 


E RECENTLY heard of WASPS, 

a new organization for which we 
predict a flourishing future. Full name 
of WASPS is Women Always Stung for 
Presents Society. Started in Des Moines 
public schools, WASPS already has 
branches in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Chicago has asked for a charter. 


Our information on WASPS comes in | 


a letter to Dr. John W. Studebaker from 
lowa, colleague, 
Prudence A. Nicholas. Miss Nicholas is 
secretary to the superintendent. 
She writes that WASPS “in 
Moines includes only ‘gals’ 
been here ten years or more, 


Des 
who have 


have not had the enormous quantities 


of ‘loot’ presented to them at prenuptial 


parties, and who, otherwise, have 
stayed on the job anyhow. 


“We meet once a year on April 1, 


, | 
being such fools as to have spent tre- | 
through 


mendous amounts of money 
the years giving all the departed women 
parties and expensive gifts. So, on 
April 1 every year we have one of the 
most enjoyable and hilarious parties 
ever attended by living ‘gals.’ Each gir] 
gives herself a beautiful gift, something 
she has wanted for years but couldn't 
afford because she had to spend so 
much on everybody else. Each girl 
writes herself a beautiful note telling 
how wonderful she is and how much ‘I 
love me.” 


TIPS fer 


Newspaper Advisers 


Have newspaper staff compile an ac- 
curate list of all students and teachers 


| in the school at the beginning of the 
| school year, unless yours is a very large 


high school, Include at least home room 
number and class in school. This is ex- 


| cellent for checking names in all writ- 
| ten articles, 


Whenever possible, obtain the ap- 
proval of the person or persons quoted 
in interviews. This eliminates argu- 
ments after the newspaper comes out 
has been mis- 


A large file of “Time” articles (may 
be used at any time} should be built up 
early in the school year. Features about 
school history, about interesting stu- 
dents and faculty, about permanent col- 
lections of curios, etc., will be very use- 
ful some day when that long article 
for page three does not appear on time, 
or when the star reporter is ill, or a 
piece of copy is mislaid. 

If you run out of material from your 
high school, run a series of interviews 
with prominent alumni of the school, 
school administrators, and board of edu- 
cation members. 











who have | 
not had big parties given for them, who | 





TWO New McGraw-Hill 
Filmstrip Series 


MATHEMATICS 
12 filmstrips — $54.00 the set 


Basie high school mathematics pre- 
sented’ in terms of pupil needs and 
related to the problems of everyday 


life. 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS 
11 filmstrips— 
Filmstrips 1-6 $27.00 


Filmstrips 7-11 $22.50 


Visual aids to assist the beginner in 
the business world how to apply 
for a job- how to sell yourself to 
an employer —the first day on the 
job — proper clothes and grooming 


habit-. 


You will want both these filmstrip 
series in your classrooms this fall. 
Write us for further information. 


MeGraw - Hill Book Co. 


Text-Film Department 
330 West 42 St. New York 18 











FREE FILMS 


More than 2100 free films are listed, classified, and 
indexed in the New, 1951 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Authoritative—comprehensive—and easy to use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wis. 








READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 
You can obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
per order of 


fo 
poo 75¢c 100 cords 


Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 
They will exactly match or be in complete har- 
mony with by any 

npany using high quality stock. 

Learn about our Penang Card fund raising plon 
which enables you to buy direct and save 40% 
for your senior class treasury. 

FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 


PRINTCRAFT 
Name 


Title 

















Dept. T. 1425 E. Elm Street 
Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 








Name of School 
Address 
City and State. 














6 Candles for U.N. 


ray IMPORTANT birthday for a 
famous six-year-old is coming up 
October 24. United Nations is his name 
—most people call him U.N. for short. 
His birthday party lasts from October 
21 to 27. 

A wealth of useful classroom mate- 
rials is available to help you and your 
students observe this significant week. 
How does the six-year-old accomplish 








Take your students to 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER inewrors 


@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 





Comotote Guided Tour, $1.40 
neludes Observation Roof 

eoenes. STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
roup rates write: Rockefeller 

miter Guided Tour & Obser- 
vation Reof, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

















PLAYS 

ALL SPEEDS 75. 45, 33 RPM 

ALL SIZES 7-17'2 inch 
ALL KINDS oF RECORDS 
High Fidelity—Low Priced 

from #26.05-$99.50 

Catalog Upon Request 
AUDIO-MASTER 
341 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, NV 


MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic, colorful and instructive for teachers. 
librarians, and students. Correlated with basic 
Literature courses, these cleverly illustrated 
separate maps contain meaningful quotations, 
chronological and biographical data pertinent to 
English or American Literature. Single copy of 
either map $2.00. Write for special discount on 


quantities. 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!-Easy!- Private! 


Ie you need money — any amount from $50 to $300 — cut 
oa and arora ad for Locuete details of confidential 


| — J heel ~ Vg © co-signers, no endorsers. 1 











merchants, friends 

will not know you are to for a oo Make Se 

loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL 

| your « signature only Repay in convenient soentnly 
ot 





—no y to pay on principal during 
| summer vacation if your salary sto Fall ll details | 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out ~ this ad today! 


| STATE CINANCE COMPANY, Doge, <5! 
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humanitarian goals with one hand while 
fighting off an aggressor with the other? 
What events thrust the young U.N. into 
Korea—and into Kaesong? How do you 
prepare exotic foreign dishes like 
falafel, Israel's version of the hot dog? 
You can find answers to these and many 
other questions in special material 
easily adapted for teaching purposes. 
Here is a partial list: 

National Citizens’ 
United Nations Day, 
St., N. W., Washington, D.C., supplies 
free posters and useful pamphlets. 
Among the latter are: “Community Ac- 
tion for U.N. Day” (25 cents); “United 
Action in Korea,” a pictorial account 
(25 cents); “Planning Programs for 
United Nations Day,” a teachers guide 
(10 cents); “The World’s Favorite Rec- 
ipes” (60 cents); U.N. flag pins (78 
cents each). 

From the American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21, you can obtain “Avail- 
able Material for Your Program.” 
free order form lists everything from 
U.N. flags and posters to study kits for 
teachers and students. Prices are nom- 
inal. Order material by October 1 for 
U.N. Week. 

“Selected Pamphlets on the United 
Nations and International Relations” 
annotates 172 pamphlets from 33 or- 
ganizations. Covers: Other Forms of 
International Organization; World Gov- 
ernment Proposals; World Problems; 
United States Foreign Policy. Describes 
content and style of each item, sug- 
gests use, and gives prices—free to 
$1.25. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 West 117th St., 
New York 27. Single copies 25 cents. 

Department of State, Division of 
Public Liaison, Washington 25, D.C., 
offers the following free publications: 
“Guide to the United Nations in Korea: 
A Year of Collective Action”; “The 
United Nations”; “The United Nations: 
Six Years of Achievement”; “Guide to 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions”; “Technical Assistance Under the 
International Agencies’; “The United 
Nations and You: A Program of Com- 
munity Action”; and “The United Na- 
tions Today.” A Current Review of Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems in the 
United Nations may be to you 
monthly. 

Another periodical is Report on U.N., 
by Rotary International. Each issue car- 
ries a digest of activities of chief U.N. 
organs. This monthly newsletter is ob- 
tainable from Rotary International, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Annual sub- 
scription 50 cents; less for quantities. 
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GREETING CARDS 
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‘Barrel-of Fon’ Greet. 
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Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via . . Over 95 Different 


SCENIC umiTeo srares 
COLOR SLIDES 


sparkling 
Every set 


Each set in 
— color. 
Lee, 


Each slide fully “titled. 
102 x 2 Mounted sy" WADA 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog: 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 














Why the Chimes Rang 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth MeFadden, It has 
heen produced more than 10,000 times. Parts: 2 boys 
1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: simple interior 
backed by chancel. Medieval dress, Plays 30-45 
minutes 

Brooks Atkinson, the 
New York Times, 

For Christmas observances 
simple miracle play with its fervor and dignity 

Why the Chimes Rang’ in the one-act form written 
by Miss McFadden puts all the cathartic beauties of 
this type of drama within the range of amateur 


organizations."* 
Price, 40 cents, Royalty, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 19 
7623 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


distinguished critie of the 
says: 
nothing surpasses the 








FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The free siidefilms (filmetrips) you need to supple 
ment and vitalize textbook teaching are listed, classi- 
fied and indexed in the New 1951 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 

Authoritative--comprehensive—and easy to use 
Available for $3 60 on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST R ph, W 











EFLA Films 
Films on teacher training, arts and crafts, 


science, other subjects, produced by col- 
leges. Send for catalog to 


Educational Film Library Association 


1600 Broadway, New York City 19 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 








To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Filmstrips on Art and History 


A compiete survey of Western Art in 30 film. 


strips — visual beckground for all historical 
studies 


Write for complete folder. 





Herbert E. Budek Com pnpeny, ine. 


55 Poplar Ave 











MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN., 
p. 2-7 

["] Sketches on bread 

2. AMERICAN CAN, p. 11-7 

[] Free playlet 

3. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE, p. 13-7 

["] Films & booklets on coal 

4. B. F. GOODRICH, p. 34-7 

[] Free booklet on rubber 

5. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 168-7 

[) Story of oil & autos 

6. PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 
BUREAU, p. 3-7 

[]) Wall map of Americas 

7. SHELL OL CO., p. 35-7 

[} Free loan Pipeline film 

8. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 
p. 9-7 

() Free balanced-meal chart 

[) Foods & nutrition aids 

9. ASSN. AMERICAN RR., p. 31-7 

[) Railroads at Work booklet 

10. ASSN. BRITISH & IRISH RR. 
p. 18-7 

[) Tour info 

11. ASSOCIATION FILMS. 
p. 36-7 

(_] Selected movies catalogue 

12. BESELER CO., p. 29-7 

[_] Opeque projector into 

13. BUDEK CO., p. 37-7 

{] Filmstrip folder 

14. EDUCATIONAL FILM 
LIBRARY ASSN., p. 37-1 

[) Film catalogue 

15. EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICES, pp. 36-1, 37-1 

(] Info: free filmstrips 

16. KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS, p. 37-7 

C) 16 mm films catalogue 

17. NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE 
CO., p. 37-7 

C) Slide catalogue 

18. REVERE CAMERA, p. 40-1 

([] Info: tepe recorders, movie 
projectors 

19. $.V.8. p. 32-17 

C) Avdic visual catalogue 

20. YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 
p. 35-7 

C) Info: fimstrips 


Please print 
Name 


. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 28-1 
Info: radio scripts 
Free monthly bulletin 
. AUDIO-MASTER, p. 37-1 
Info: record recording 
. MAGNECORD, p. 30-1 
Tape recording info 
. MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO., p. 26-7 
Tape recording booklet 
. RCA, p. 23-7 
Audio visug) into 
. WEBSTER ELECTRIC, p. 25-1 
Tape & wire recording info 
. B.LS., p. 27-7 
Rent films list 
. SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST 
ASSN., p. 15-7 
Free African materials 
. BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES, p. 35-7 
Social studies leaflets 
. DRAMATIC PUB. CO., p. 32-T 
Play cotclogue 
. SAMUEL FRENCH, p. 37-7 
Play catalogue 
. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, 
p. 12-7 
() Free economics filmstrips 
. PERSONAL FINANCE, p. 25-T 
Loen info 
. STATE FINANCE CO., p. 37-1 
["] Borrow-by-mail info 
. LIFE, p. 17-7 
Free picture-reprints 
. PRINTCRAFT, p. 36-T 
Graduation cards 
. WALLACE BROWN, p. 37-7 
Greeting cards 
. McGRAW-HILL, p. 36-1 
Info: H. S. text films 
. SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS, 
p. 37-7 
Literature maps 
. BOOK SUPPLY, p. 35-1 
Book fair info 
. WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU, p. 36-7 
(1) Declamation catalogue 
42. ROCKEFELLER ROOF, p. 37-17 
[") Guided tour info 
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This coupen valid for twe months. 
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Its a * Daisy 


* Don't neglect the physical condition of your school. Tips 
in the School Plant Maintenance pamphlet will pay off in 
these times of high costs and hard-to-get materials. (25 
cents, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington.) Peri- 
odie inspection to keep needs minor is recommended. 


* Theme of the briefly worded They Can't Wait is nothing 
less than Education’s Needs Today. (10 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25.) Forceful sketches in the 22 pages aptly tell the 
story. Ideal for distribution to laymen during American 
Education Week, November 11 to 17. 


* You don’t have to tackle racial bias empty-handed. Care- 
fully designed book-covers (penny apiece); color posters 
(3% cents) with teacher guide (5 cents); bookmarks ($3.25 
per 500); and blotters ($3.75 per 500). Obtainable from 
Institute for American Democracy, Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. 


¢ Old books never die—they just fade away. But with the 
handy little Book Mending booklet at your desk, books don’t 
even have to fade away so fast. (Free, Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10.) 


* One “comic book” your 
students will learn from is 
Wonder Book of Rubber 
(B. F. Goodrich Co.). All you 
want free from: Don Layman. 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
¢ Assure concrete results 
from your next conference by 
reading How To Have a 
Successful Conference. (50 
cents, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. ) 
Essentials: planning, infor- 
mality, considering problems and interests of participants, 
good technique, follow-up. 


* Unique is the word tor Escuela Agricola Panamericana 
(Pan American School of Agriculture) in Central America. 
United Fruit Company runs the school to train young men 
in agriculture. Get The Story of the Escuela Agricola Pan- 
americana’ (Free, United Fruit Company, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass.) 


* Attention school newspaper advisors: lowa Newspaper 
Desk Book is an excellent style book you can adapt to your 
own particular needs. (10 cents, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, lowa.) 


* A problem that is growing in gravity—the relationship 
between people everywhere and the world’s limited food 
supply—is discussed cleverly in UNESCO's The Puzzle of 
Food and People. Addressed to younger people, this geog- 
raphy reader contains 27 photographs plus a puzzle the 
reader can put together (60 cents, UNESCO, United Na- 
tions, New York.) 





Summer Releases 


(Continued from. page 24-T) 


these the photography tends to be arty, 
narration over-crowded. The one on 
Pompeii is better than the others and 
could possibly contribute something to 
an ancient history class. 


Art History Film Strips 


Major portions of art history and art 
appreciation courses could be based 
upon Herbert E. Budek Company's (55 
Poplar Avenue, Hackensack, N. J.) 30 
film-strip History of Art Series. This 
series attempts to provide characteristic 
examples not only of a period’s paint- 
ings and sculpture but also of archi- 
tecture, manuscripts, costumes, cera- 
mics. Photographs are uncaptioned. 
Concise descriptions accompany man- 
uals for each strip. One could wish that 
color had been possible for at least 
some strips dealing with painting or 
illuminated manuscripts. 


For Future Secretaries 


Business education materials are al- 
ways welcome, especially when they 
treat phases not previously presented 
in visual form, Young America Films’ 
(18 East 41 St., N. Y. 17) new Business 
Education Series, six color filmstrips, 
do that, and very well, too. Basic in- 
formation and excellent hints are pre- 
sented in clear, strong drawings and 
diagrams. Effective visual treatment, 
uncluttered with unnecessary detail. 
Contents: “Effective Production of Busi- 
ness Letters” (37 fr.)—how a secretary 
can produce better letters, letter styles, 
organizing desk and work, tips for more 
efficiency; composing own letters; com- 
mon faults. “Files and Filing” (40 fr.) 
—importance of good filing procedures 
and equipment; basic filing system; dif- 
fering systems; how to file efficiently; 
finding material quickly in the files. 
“Getting a Job and Keeping It” (43 
fr.)—how to locate job openings, inter- 
views, follow-up; things important in 
keeping a job. Excellent for vocational 
guidance a!so. “Proper Handling of 
Checks” (45 fr.)—function of checks, 
making them out properly, a check fol- 
lowed from the time it is made out 
until it reaches the maker's bank, stress 
on accuracy. “The Secretary as a Re- 
ceptionist” (40 fr.)—this one I particu- 
larly like; terse and emphatic, it covers 
an important phase of many secretaries’ 
work which girls frequently are unpre- 
pared for; outlines duties and methods; 
how to handle visitors, including the 
difficult ones. “The Trade Acceptance” 
(37 fr.)—a clear explanation of the 
nature and function of the trade ac- 
ceptance. Good but it does seem a bit 
out of place. 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Norway 
Oct. 3 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Children of Norway, 
1951, free, Norwegian Information 
Service, 290 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Norway, 1947, free, 
Norwegian Travel Information Office, 
290 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

BOOKS: In Norway, by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen, $3.00 (Viking, 1948). 
Happy Times in Norway, by Sigrid 
Undset, $2.50 (Knopf, 1942). 

ARTICLES: “Norway,” (film-unit), 
Junior Scholastic, May 3, 1950. “Secret 
of Norway,” by F. Bull, U. N. World, 
Aug. 1951. “Sweden and Norway,” At- 
lantic Monthly, Aug. 1950. “Norway Is 
Ready to Fight,” U. S. News, Jan. 26, 
1951. 

FILMS: Farmer-Fishermen  (Nor- 
way), (Earth and Its Peoples), 20 min- 
utes, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. Life of typical Nor- 
wegian rural family, as influenced by 
their geographic environment. Norwe- 
gian Children, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Visit with 
a farm family living on a fiord. People 
of Norway, 14 minutes, sale or rent, 
Bailey Films Inc., 2044 N. Berendo St., 
Hollywood 27, Calif. Independence 
Day, Oslo, main industries, agriculture. 

FILMSTRIPS: People of Norway; 
series of four individual filmstrips—City 
Life (42 frames), Rural Life (38 
frames), Culture (32 frames), Indus- 
tries (38 frames). Bailey Films Inc., 
2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, 
Calif. Norwegian Children, (87 frames), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Farm life 
on a fiord in western Norway. Home 
Life in Scandinavia, (43 frames), Pop- 
ular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Di- 
vision, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. Rural 
and city life in Norway and Sweden. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
Oct. 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: How Our Foreign 
Policy Is Made, Armed Forces Talk 
363, 1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U, S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Foreign Pol- 
icy of the United States, by Felix Mor- 
ley (National Economic Problems No. 
440), 1951, 50¢, American Enterprise 
Association, 4 East 41 Street, New York 
17. What Foreign Policy Best Safe- 
guards Our Freedom? 1951, 25¢, News- 
week Club and. Educational Bureau, 
152 West 42 Street, New York 18. Who 


Makes Our Foreign Policy? by Blair 
Bolles (Headline Series No. 62), 1947, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16. 

BOOKS: United States as a World 
Power, by Samuel Bemis, $3.75 (Holt, 
1950). Your Foreign Policy: How, 
What, and Why, by Robert A. Smith, 
$2.75 (Viking, 1941), 

ARTICLES: “Acid Test for Our Char- 
acter,” by Henry S. Commager, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Apr. 29, 1951. “Tru- 
man’s or MacArthur’s—Which Global 
Strategy?” Newsweek, Apr. 23, 1951. 
“What's the Matter with Our Foreign 
Policy?” by S. Welles, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Mar. 3, 1951. 


Australia 
Coming in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Australia Pocket Book, 
1947, 15¢, Commonwealth of Australia 
Jubilee 1901-1951, 1951, free, Austral- 
ian News and Information Bureau, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Australia, by Clinton H. 
Grattan (United Nations Series), $5.00 
(University of California Press, 1947). 
Walkabout Down Under, by Kay S. 
Foote, $1.75 (Scribner, 1944). Aus- 
tralia Calling, by Margaret L. Macpher- 
son, $2.50 (Dodd, 1946). 

ARTICLES: “South Pacific Common- 
wealth,” Senior Scholastic, May 16, 
1951. “Australia,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Nov. 1950. “Australia,” by J. A. Mich- 
ener, Holiday, Nov. 1950. “New Aus- 
tralia,” by G. Burch, Fortune, Sept. 
1950, 

FILMS: Sheep Ranch Country, 
(Southeastern Australia), (Earth and Its 
Peoples), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 29. Contrast in life on a 
sheep ranch with life in the seaports 
and industrial cities. Australian Diary, 
series on life in Australia, each film 
running 10 minutes, sale or rent, For 
complete listing write Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 20. Australia, 11 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Geography, people, industries. 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia, A Conti- 
nent Developed; Australians at Work; 
People of Australia (each 40 frames); 
Stanley Bowman Co., 513 West 166 St., 
N. Y. 32. Australia, (49 frames), In- 
formative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 
40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. Australia, Country with a Future, 
(74 frames), Australian News and Inf. 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
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new school year 


For months, plans have been in 

process for the big day. And, in 

those plans, progressive educa- 

tors have included the Revere 

Recorder —the modern teaching 

aid no school should be without. 
In every class from kindergarten to college, 
Revere increases efficiency, saves time, 
and makes work more enjoyable. Students 
learn more thoroughly when they hear 
recordings of their voices, correct mis- 
takes, and watch their progress by com- 
paring earlier and later efforts. 


Sensational New Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational LONG PLAY 
recorder embodies outstanding features found 
in no other recorder. Note these advantages: 
ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT — The lightest-weight and 
most portable of any automatic long-play 
recorder. 
EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal quality 
has won praise of leading musicians and 
critics. 
EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full hours 
of voice or music on 5-inch reel—using only 
one-half the ordinary amount of tape. 
Add to these, all the regular Revere features 
and you have a recorder that fulfills the , A 
exacting demands of schools everywhere. MODEL T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with mi- 
Decide now upon a better school year ahead crophone, radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), 
with Revere! See this remarkable recorder and carrying case. $179.50 


at your dealer’s, or write direct for complete MODEL TR-600—DelLuxe, with built-in radio. $219.50 
information. 


Revere 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF SOUND TAPE RECORDER 
World’s Largest Selling Tape Recorder 





MODEL T-100—Standard, 1 hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


MODEL TR-200—Standard, with built-in radio....... PFT PITTS: 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 





